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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vf express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
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for thei. .etura if found unavailable. Vogue 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—‘fhe address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V cis is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5, Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville; G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co,,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane- 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wil 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 


Vogue without fail, 
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ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
 &< SF ee ROSENTHAL 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND ° DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Davies.—On 19 Aug., at the family 
homestead at Black Lake, near Ogdensburg, 
LLE. ZA UN HATS AND BONNETS Gen. Thomas A. Davies, in the ninetieth 
GOWNS year of his age. Funeral services Wed. 


15 West 30th Street 





ee ees DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 





BLANPAIN 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


G 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





LIZABETH HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


sé a VLE2Tet ae 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August oth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





: 2 2 s& & 


H 
i Dressmaker, Latest French Models. Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 

Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York 








WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





M. 7A BPwe F 
IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40° West 47th St., New York 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heralaic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant. 
of-armes Mem., N. Y, Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66. 





YGEIA OBESITY TEA 


(formerly Densmore). This valuable herb 
remedy has a long sustained reputation for 
safely reducing superfluous fiesh. Druggists, or 
Astor Court, adjacent Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St.. N. Y 


~~ 


TOILET ARTICLES 











LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles - or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 





morning at Ogdensburg. 
Schieffelin.—On 18 Aug., at her home 


958 Madison Avenue, Lucretia Hazard 
Schieffelin, wife of Samuel B. Schieffelin, 
and daughter of the late Capt. William 
Hazard, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

Townsend,—Suddenly, at Quogue, L. 
I., 19 Aug., Janet Rekford King, wife of 
Stephen Van Rensselaer Townsend and 
daughter of the late Col. Cornelius Low and 
Janet De Kay King. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cameron - Turnure. — Mr. Duncan 
Owen Cameron and Miss Mary Turnure, 
daughter of the late Lawrence Turnure, will 
be married at the residence of the bride, 417 
Fifth Avenue, on Mon., 18 Sept. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Gould-Swan. — Miss Eleanor Gould, 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., to Mr. Walter D. 
Swan, of Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—Last week the festivities 
of Bar Harbor were started with the Canoe 
Club parade, which started above the bar and 
sailed, paddled or rowed, to the ‘* Turrets,"’ 
the summer cottage of Mr. and Mrs. J 
Emery, where tea was served. Those who 
participated were: Philip Livingston, Com- 
modore of the Club, in a small sailing canoe, 
decorated with small pennants of vari-colored 
bunting hung from the mastheads. M. de 
Strale, of the Swedish Legation, with Miss 
Alexander, Miss Barrett, and Lewis Roberts, 
in a very gayly decorated rowboat with a can- 
opy top. The national colors of Sweden— 
blue and gold were used for the decoration. 
The American and Swedish flags fluttered 
from the stern, Mr. and Mrs. J. Pruyn 
were in a rowboat decorated with black, gold, 
and green bunting and flowers and evergreens, 
Percival Taylor and his sister, Miss Taylor, 
paddled a canoe the decorations of which were 
made with white bunting and golden-rod. 
Maurice Rumsey and Elmer Jones were in a 
rowboat decorated with green and white. 
R. Horace Gallatin and Miss Madeline 
Knowlton were in a canoe decorated with 
pink and white bunting and sweet peas in the 
same colors. Llewellyn Barry, in a birch 
bark canoe; the Misses Palmer in a green 
canoe decorated with red and white flags, 
evergreen and dahlias. In other canoes were 
the Misses Miller, Miss Butler, Miss K. V. 
Berry, Mr. J. B. Henderson, Miss Shick- 
land, Miss Robinson, Miss Gibson, Miss 
Alice Leffingwell, Miss Philips and Dr. 
Pisek. 

Many dinners were given last week, start- 
ing on Mon,, by the dinner given by Miss 
Charlotte Pendleton in the palm garden of 
the Malvern, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Vanderbilt. 

The guests included Mr, and Mrs. John 
Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Pendle- 
ton, Miss Coles, Miss Gray, Miss Alice Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss Barbey, 
Miss Ruth Lawrence, Miss Rodgers, Miss 
Redmond, Miss Davis, Miss Mason, Miss 
Woodworth, Miss Alice Leffingwell, Miss 
Edith Taylor, M. Brun, the Danish Minister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement Newbold, Count and 
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Countess Langier-Villars, Mr. and Mass, 
Edgar Scott, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Galla- 
tin, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Fabbri, Mr. George Dorr, Count 
von Rosell, M. de Strale, Mr. Powell, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Stimson, Mr. Charles Fearing, 
Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Arden 
Robbins, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Amos Pinchot, 
Mr. Harry Thorndike, Mr. Benjamin Chew, 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris, the Hon. Robert 
Adams, and Baron Ambrozy. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Hennen Morris gave a reception at their cot- 
tage, entertaining, among others, Mrs. Pierre- 
pont Edwards, Mrs. Edgar Scott, Mrs. Biddle, 
Mrs. M. J. Van Doren, Mrs, Miles B. Car- 
penter, Mr. Morrell, Mrs. Bruyn, Mrs. 
Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. Bleecker Banks, 
Mrs. William Lawrence Green, Mrs. J. J. 
Emery, Mrs. Lea Luquer, Mrs. Herbert Par- 
sons, Mrs. Edward Ripley, Mis. Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John S. Kennedy, 
Mrs. William J. Schieffelin, Mrs. W. T. 
Draper, Mrs. T. De Witt Cuyler, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Coles, Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, Mrs. 
Cadwalader Jones, Admiral Upshur, Mrs. W. 
P. Walley, Mrs Henry I. Barbey, Mrs. Van 
Bibber, Miss Palmer, Mrs. James W. Pinchot. 

On Wednesday dinners were given at the 
Malvern by Mrs. Hadden, Mrs. Frederic Joy 
and Mrs. Edward Beales. 

Saturday Mrs. Jules Reynal and Mrs. 
George C. Draper gave large dinners also at 
the Malvern, where many dinners have been 
given since the burning of the Kebo Club 
House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson gave 
a dinner last week in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Giraud Foster. 

The other guests were Mr. and Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Adams, Mrs. 
Waldro Frazier, Miss Redmond, Miss Made- 
line Knowlton, Messrs. Warrington Parrish, 
Charles Robinson and Baldwin. 

Mrs. Schofield, wife of Lieut.-Gen. John 
M. Schofield, gave a reception on Saturday 
afternoon, ‘from five to seven, in honor of 
Gen. and Mrs. Avery D. Andrews. 

Present were Mr, and Mrs. William J. 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Redmond, 
Justice and Mrs. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard E. Opdycke, Justice and Mrs. Abra- 
ham R. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
Sherman, Mrs. John B. Trevor, Mrs George 
A. Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. A. Bleecker 
Banks, Col. and Mrs. E, W. Bass, Mrs. 
Henry E. Drayton, Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierre- 
pont Edwards, Mr. Parke Godwin, Dr. and 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris gave 
a dinner on Saturday at Boque Chitto. The 
guests were Bishop and Mrs. Lawrence, Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Henderson, Mr, Harris, Mrs. 
John A. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Redmond, 
Mrs. Post, Mrs. F. I. Morris, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Pierrepont Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. De Witt Cuyler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner Sherman and Mr. James Legendre. 

A tennis tournament is being arranged for 
26, 28 and 29 Aug. The Committee of 
Arrangement is composed of Miss Lawrence, 
Miss Alice Van Rensselaer, Miss Trevor, 
Messrs, Pinchot and Luquer. 

Arrivals during the week at the Malvern 
include Mr. J. Konwia, the Japanese Minis- 
ter; Mr. Des Champs, of Paris; Gen. and 
Mrs. W. F. Draper, Mr. S. H. Diles, Miss 
Alice Diles, Miss Julia Diles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollis Huonewell, Jr. 

Lenox,—Invitations have been sent out 
for the annual golf tournament which will 
commence on Mon., 11 Sept. On the first 
day the cup given by Mr. John Alexandre 
will be played for, and the second day will be 
the first round medal play for contestants to 
qualify for the Lenox Cup. On Wednesday 
will be the first and second rounds match 
play for the Lenox Cup, and the playing for 
the consolation prize. On Thursday will be 
the third round for the Lenox Cup and an 
18-hole medal match for the President’s Cup, 
presented by Mr. William D. Sloane, the best 
four scores to qualify. On Friday will come 
the finals for the Lenox Cup, both morning 
and afternoon, and the contest for the Presi- 
dent’s Cup will be completed on Saturday. 
Mr. Wilham D. Sloane, president of tne 
ciub, is chairman of the executive committee, 


ahd he has dsséciated with him Messrs. Jos- 
eph W. Bu:den, Samuel Frothingham and S. 
Howland Robbins. The entries for the 
tournament must be made to Mr. John E. 
Alexandre on or before 9 Sept. 

Mrs, David Bishop gave an entertainment 
last week at the Assembly Rooms, for the 
sewing school, which has about 225 mem- 
bers. Miss Parsons, Miss Baines, Miss 
Greenleaf and Miss Haven have taught the 
children to sew on Wednesday afternoons 
during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fellows Davis, who are at 
present in Newport, will spend the autumn at 
the Curtis House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney will 
open the Whitney Lodge on October Moun- 
tain this week or next and spend the autumn 
in Lenox. 

Mr. and Mrs, George Griswold Haven 
have returned to their place from Newport, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Westinghouse have 
also returned to Lenox. 

Newport.—Mrs. Potter Palmer gave her 
usual dinner on Saturday evening, her guests 
being: Mr. and Mrs, R. H. I. Goddard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Ives Gammell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Q. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M. Oe¢elrichs, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Miss 
Josephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor 
Bristed, Miss ra Dent Grant, Mr. H. 
Walters, Mr. L. Monroe and Mrs. F. D. 
Grant, 

At the Casino Mr, R. R. Remington gave 
a dinner in honor of Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Present were; Miss Madaline God- 
dard, Mr. Thomas F. Cushing, Miss Anna 
Depew Paulding, Mr. George P. Messervick, 
Miss Hall, Mr. W. Hude Neilson, Miss 
Morgan, Mr. F. W. Andrews, Jr.; Miss 
Scott, Mr. John Bolt, Miss Barbey and Miss 
Potter. 

Dinners were also given during the week by 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, Mr. E. L. Winthrop, and Mr. 
William A. M. Burden. 

A large dinner and dance will be given at 
the Golf Club on 25 Aug. 

The annual tournament for the Count of 
Turin Cup was played on Sat. on the New- 
port Golf Club's links. The tournament is 
open to all members of the club—both men 
and women. George S. Scott won the tourn- 
ament, which entitles him to hold the cup for 
a year, and secures to him a gold medal out- 


right. The two best scores and the names of 
the other players follow : 

Gross. H'd'p. Net. 
George S, Scott.......... 192 28 164 
Frederick P. Sands.... ... 186 20 166 


Foxhall Keene, Robert Phyfer, Arthur T. 
Kemp, Lewis White, Reginald Brooks, Vic- 
tor Sorchan, John Bout, H. Mortimer Brooks, 
F. C. Havemeyer, H. Roger Winthrop, P. 
W. Livermore, Miss Anna Sands, M.ss 
Brooks and Mrs. Herman B. Duryea. 

Arrivals at the New Cliffs Hotel include 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. White, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Campbell and wife, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
L. Sturgis, Mr. William Lincoln Crosby, Mr. 
William A. Moffatt, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Bogart, Mr. W. D. Barnard, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Lockwood, Mr. Benjam'n F. Brown 
and Mr. E. T. Sturd. - 


GOLF 


Essex County.—The return four-ball 
match between Harry P. Toler and Willie 
Anderson, the professional, against Howard 
A. Colby and Jack Park, over the links of 
the Essex County Country Club, at Orange. 
In the first match, at Baltusrol, Howard A. 
Colby and Park finished 2 up. Saturday the 


other pair won by 8 up 6 to go. Scores : 
Toler—Out....4 3 64467 3 4—41 
Colby-Out. § 345 36 5 4 4~—39 
Anderson- Out.s 3 § § 3 § 4 2 3—35 
Park—Out..... $3585 465 3 4-40 
Toler—In.....4 45 43 5 6 4 5-40-81 
Colby—In ....6 4 6 § 4 5 § 6 3~43—82 
Anderson—In..4 35 5 4 4 4 3 6—38—73 
Park—In...... 347545 4 5 3—40—80 


The best ball of each side was : 
H P. Tolerand Anderson— 


Out. 
§Qs0- 


eee uaqes 4 3 2 3-33 


5—35—68 


Howard A. Colby and Park— 


cipher stesan 534536 5 ¥ 4-38 
ee -ooeed 46 56 4 5 4 5S 3-39-77 
The totals for the thirty-six holes were:— 
Anderson, 155; Park, 156; H. P. Toler, 
159, and Howard A, Colby, 167. 
The scores by strokes in the afternoon 
were: 


Toler Out ....... $4544555 5-40 
Colby—Out....... 445545543-4! 
Anderson—Out....6 § § § 3 4 § 3 4—40 
Park— Out........ 43644554 2—37 
Toler—In ....... 44453654 3—39—78—!59 
Colby—In........ 4505455 5 §—4I—ss—167 
Anderson—In..... 545645 5 4 4—42—82—167 
Park—In ... 5456345 4 3—39—76—156 
The best ball of each side was: 


H. P. Toler and Anderson— 
Out ...... $4543 45 3 4-37 


In, ..a00- 4445 3 5 § 4 3—37-74-142 
Howard A. Colby and Park— 

Out.. ... 435445 $ 4 2—36 

ID wo seeeee 445 53 4 5 4 3 37-—73—I50 


Oskland.—In a match played on Satur- 
day between Walter J, Travis and W. R. 
Rossiter on the Oakland links at Bayside. 
Walter Travis reduced the record for the 
course by four strokes as follows : 


OND Jcaccucanes 4235376 3 3 5—39 
343 5 $ 4 4 4-30-75 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St.. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 16 Aug , Mr. 
W.R. Coe, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Dixon, 
Mr. N. W. Rogers, Mr. Rudolph E. Schir- 
mer, Mrs, E. E. Nolan, Mr. Edward M. 
Nolan, the Misses Nolan, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Morgan, Mrs. W. T. Otis, Mr. and, 
Mrs. Nelson Strother, Miss Emily Nelson 
Strother, Miss Therese Strother. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


oe Empire Theatre will open its doors 

on Monday next for a two-weeks’ 

revival of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor. Immediately following this play Mr. 
John Drew will appear in The Tyranny of 
Tears, a play by Haddon Chambers that has 
had a great run in London, where it was re- 
ceived with the utmost favor both by the 
critics and the public. 





The new thea‘re at the corner of EBroad- 
way and Forty-fourth Street, the Criterion, is 
to be opened on Tuesday next under the 
management of Mr. Charles Frohman, the 
initial play being The Girl from Maxims, 
by George Feydeau, the author of The Gay 
Parisians. 


On Monday Wallack’s Theatre will like- 
wise open for the season with a London com- 
edy—A Little Ray of Sunshine—which a 
London company is to interpret. 


The Lyceum Theatre opens on Thursday 
next with a comedy with the homely title of 
Miss Hobbs.— On Saturday of this week the 
Madison Square begins the season with Why 
Smith Left Home. 


In spite of the opening of the regular sea- 
son, the roof shows and the continuous ones 
continue to offer varied bills and to draw big 
audiences. Weber and Fields are finishing 
out their engagement at Manhattan Beach, 
where Hurly-Burly has shown that it retains 
its hold on public favor, its songs and funning 
calling forth many encores. 


At the Pleasure Palace negro minstrelsy 
has the star pa:t, its exemplars being McIn- 
tyre and Heath, who, for stage purposes, un- 
dergo vicissitudes as stranded singers. Other 
performers here are Azra, who dances with 
odd accessories; Fitzgerald, who imitates 
Fregoli in simulating in turn a half dozen 
celebrities ; Jerome illustrates songs, and the 
Pattersons do acrobatic feats on triple bars. 


Proctor’s Twenty-third street house offers 
a rustic comedy, Back Home, which engages 
the services or Mr, and Mrs. Sidman; Can- 
field and Carleton remain and there ave be- 
side acrobats, and song and dance specialists, 
such as Mark and Daly, Evans and White, 
Anna Whitney and Anna Wilkes. 


iii 


Ching Ling Foo and his Chinese assistants 
are holding over from last week at Keith’s, 
where they are as popular as at their first en- 
gagement. Mr. end Mis. Sidney Drew are 
giving their comedy, When Two Hearts 
Were Won. Caicedo, described as a bounding 
wire expert, is the chief of the acrobats, and 
other specialists of note make up an interest 
ing programme. A Captain Dreyfus picture 
has been added to the biograph series, 


At the Kaltenborn series of concerts in St. 
Nicholas Garden the symphony nights con- 
tinue to be Tuesday and on that eve of 
the week Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was 
given to a large and approving audience. The 
Wagner night is Friday. The Terrace Gar- 
den concerts given by the Twenty.second 
Regiment Band every evening, have proved 
among the most popular reries of entertain- 
ments ever offered by the management. 


The Venetian Terrace Garden on the roof 
of the Victoria includes several kinds of ani- 
mals in its list of entertainers, Roscoe’s pigs 
and fowl and Galletti’s monkeys being per- 
haps the most populas, Trained monkeys 
appear at another show, the Madison Square 
Roof Garden, where they share the favor of 
the public with Frank Bush and other well- 
known specialists, 


A stageland announcement of unusual in- 
terest is that Mrs Langtry's forthcoming play, 
to be produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, is to be founded upon events in her 
own life. Mrs, Langtry 1s quoted as saying 
that it will be the boldest produced on the 
English stage for years. Bearing in mind the 
realistic plays, such as Zaza, for example, 
that have been produced on the English stage 
the actress’ remark is startling. Mrs Lang- 
try, now Mrs. De Bathe, further stated that 
the note of the play lies in a remark she is made 
to make in the play, ** I ought to have been a 
man. I have a man’s thoughts, desires and 
feelings.”’ 


AT THE THEATRES 


New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance, 

Eaen Musée—Cinématograph, wax works 
Pleasure Palace— Centinuous performance. 
Terrace Garden—Concert 22nd Reg't Band. 
Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts, 
Manhattan Beach—Hurly Burly. 

Victoria Theatre Roof—Variety. 

Grand Central—Vaudeville. 

St. Nicholas Gar jen—K altenborn Concerts. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Fternoon gown of tucked white mus- 
A lin, with double skirt made over a 
slip of watermelon pink silk. Belt 

of black velvet. Hat of pink straw, trimmed 


with white bows, Cravat of pink chiffon. 
Brussels lace veil. 
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Lert Ficure—Autumn gown of brown 
cheviot, trimmed with stitched bands of plain 
cloth a shade lighter. Collar of embroidery, 
outlined with cloth bands. Skirt of green 
cloth in a pretty shade. 

Ricut Ficure—School frock of dark blue 
cloth, trimmed with fancy black braid and 
black velvet. The top of flounce and edge 
of fancy jacket are stitched with black. 
Blouse of Persian silk in delicate shades. 
Cravat of white chiffon. 

Fig. 5825—Afternoon gown of barége 
trimmed with tucks, insertion and _ lace. - 
Worn over a slip of watermelon: pink taffeta 
silk. Toque of white shirred chiffon trimmed 
with pink flowers. 

Fig. 5826—Chantilly lace bodice over 
white silk; yoke, collar and cuffs of heavy 
lace. Belt of black velvet fastened with a 
steel and Rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5837—Figured silk gown in black 
and white trimmed with fine black French 
lace, quilled collar of guipure, chemisette of 
tucked lawn and insertion. Belt and bows of 
black velvet. Hat of white straw bound 
with black velvet, trimmed with black and 
white feathers and chiffon. 

(Continued on page v) 











Perfection 
of Quality 


Absolute 


S§.RAE&CO. 
Leghorn, Italy 
Established 1830 








Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere, 


| Vee! Loaf] |Ox Tongue (whole) | 











|Putted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
{Deviled Ham 
| Brisket Beef 
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[Wafer Sliced 
Smoked Beef 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, “* How 
to Make Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 











wt GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 
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Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 
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For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


i. | Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


| RHEIMS, 
| STEUBEN Co., New York. 


2° | Por saleby all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 
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Pure, white Wool Soap is an ideal soap for the 
toilet and bath. It is high grade toilet soap 
at the laundry soap price. For sale in grocery, 
drug and department stores everywhere. 
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The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter. 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they know the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniiber’’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthlessimitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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SS you wisi un GOWNS 


MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 


efi, ust oR HAIR CLOTH 


Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 





The Best in the World, | 
The Standard Foundation, 
The Reliable Stiffening, | 
The Paramount Interlining, 
Nothing can supplant it, 

It has stood the test. 


Suitable for any purpose requiring an Interlining 
Positively necessary for Facing on all Dress Skirts. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. 


Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 

and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 





GHARLES B, PERVEAR, figent. 











Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 
lished in Vogue. 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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personal achievement, has recently amused the public of two continents by 

attempting—futile as the sequel proved—to establish a line of noble 
descent through the baseless method of mere allegation and by guilelessly inviting 
the destruction of his iridescent genealogical bubble when challenging attention for 
it on the printed page of his own magazine. Almost simultaneously with the prick- 
ing of the bubble came the announcement that the notable had transferred his citizen- 
ship from his native land. 


A Certain man, notable through inherited fortune and not by reason of any 


His action very naturally provoked comment, but almost without exception 
the criticism has betrayed wounded national vanity; it is the taste of the notable 
in preferring to be the citizen of a country other than his own that has engaged the 

- attention of his critics. Even more blameworthy than bad taste is the notable’s 
indifference to the opportunities and duties of his position. No hint of noblesse 
oblige appears to have entered his mind. In an age conspicuous for a clearer 
perception of the duty of man to his brother than any preceding one of the 
Christian era, a person who is indebted above usual measure to his fellow man for 
the leisure and wealth he enjoys (in that his fortune is in real estate) recognizes no 
other bond than a commercial one bound by strict covenant between him and most 
of his fellows. 





The subject of suitable dwellings for certain classes in the community has been 
one of interest to philanthropists for years, and the attention of many men of means 
has been attracted to the vital need, with the result that the work of providing 
model homes has been well started, and beside already constructed buildings, estates 
in New York have set aside large sums to be invested in the near future in model 
tenements and other higher grade, intelligently planned and wisely administered 
homes for the people. 





Not only the work of upbuilding, but that of demolishing has been actively 
engaged in, rookeries replaced by parks or by properly built dwellings. The 
conscience of the community has been quickened by the discussions of these subjects 
in‘the daily press and in magazines, and by the activity of the noble women 
and men—the chiefest among them, Mr. Jacob Riis—who first conceived and 
put into operation plans for the better housing of those of little means. By this 
movement public sentiment has been educated and the official and landlord classes 
have been persuaded, and, when necessary, coerced, into the exercise of practical 
and sadly needed justice. 


Here is opportunity, nay, duty that if properly performed, favorably affects the 
very lives of large numbers in the community. Neglected it makes for death, 
disease, indecency and debasement. However much previous generations may be 
excused for indifference to the appalling conditions of poverty and semi-poverty, 
because in former ages the race had not developed very far from the individualism 
of its aboriginal savage condition nor begun to realize in its life the command, 
Love ye one another, in this age no persons in civilized communities above the 
grade of the idiot or helpless decadent or the insane can be pardoned for indifference 
to their fellows, least of all one who has had the advantages of education and travel, 
and association with intelligent people. The ignominy of the notable lies in his 
forsaking his duties in his native land and taking upon himself citizenship in a 
foreign country, the better to pursue a life of pleasure, while large sections of his 
a | native city are infernos that call aloud for betterment. This age dimly perceives 
9 the iniquity of such shirking of duties, but in later generations the man who pre- 
1) sumes thus to ignore the obligations of his brother's keepership will not only be 
coerced into attending to his stewardship, but he will be sent to Coventry as well. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A SELF-IMPOSED CLASS DISTINCTION—THE 
TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF THE BELT—OBSER- 
VATIONS FROM THE CAR WINDOW TO 
BE DEPRECATED—STERILIZED MILK 
AND EAST-SIDE BABIES—SPIN- 

STERS IN IOWA STAND 
BETTER CHANCE OF 
RETAINING THEIR WITS THAN MATRONS— 
THE ENGLISH WILL HAVE NONE OF 
‘‘ WOMAN *’ BUT INSIST UPON 
‘sLaDY”’ 


N inspection of the throngs that crowd 
city streets on their way to the various 
excursion boats which offer a way of 

refuge from the stifling heat of pavement, and 
the discomfort of over populous tenements 
reveals certain persistencies in the way of bad 
dressing that are surprising. Not only older 
women, hampered by the ever-present child or 
children, but young girls who have no care but 
that of personal embellishment, one and all 
seem to regard themselves as fitly dressed for 
out-of-doors if their hands are allowed to go 
bare. Elaborate toilettes of flounced lawns or 
pretty tailor gowns of white or colored piqués 
are ruined by the ungloved condition of their 
wearers, who apparently are unconscious of how 
needful an element the glove is in the costuming 
of a well dressed woman. Minute attention is 
paid to the shape and sizes of stick pins, to 
stock arrangement, millinery effects, and to 
other of the multifarious details of a well 
turned out costume, but the hands are neglected 
even to the extent of proper manicuring. Even 
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the domestic class which is invariably keenly 
observant and closely imitative of the mistress 
caste, although it be-plumes its hat and trails 
its skirts when these fashions obtain with its 
social betters, and cuffs or tiny-ruffles its sleeve- 
ends, stops short at the wrist, leaving the hand 
in a state of nature marred by ill-usage. This 
is the more peculiar as gloves, especially in 
summer, are purchasable for 50 cents and less; 
so that cost does not act as a deterrent. Ina 
land where there is no such institution as cos- 
tume imposed on a class, social distinctions 
are emphasized by the wearing and no wearing 


of gloves. 


* 
* * 


Another dress peculiarity to be noted among 
the excursionist class is the total depravity of 
the belt in the back. This species of untidi- 
ness is characteristic of matrons almost exclu- 
sively, but among these some otherwise really 
tastefully dressed women can be seen to have 
made no attempt at a tidy connection between 
skirt and shirtwaist, with a neat superimposing 
of belt. Leather, ribbon and silk in great 
variety and at smali cost may be had for belts, 
and there are numberless cheap appliances for 
keeping the belt in place. It appears, how- 
ever, of much more importance to the excur- 
sionist that her hat should be gaily flowered 
than that her zone should be trimly fitted out. 
The vacation schools and the regular ones are 
devoting more or less time to instructing girls 
in sewing. It is to be hoped the curriculum 
will include lessons in the application and 
proper anchorage of the belt. 


x x 

It is a generally known fact that reading on 
railway trains is most injurious to the eyesight ; 
but the fact that gazing at the rapidly moving 
panorama visible through the car windows is 
more harmful to the eyes even than reading, is 
not so widely recognized. The ideal attitude 
in a railway car for those who wish to escape 
all injury to the eyes, is to recline comfortably, 
and, if you persist in looking about, the gaze 
should be fixed upon distant objects in the land- 
scape. If the traveler may neither read nor 
look, the railway journey may, when hygiene 
comes to be generally practiced, develop into 
one form of that rest cure so strenuously advo- 
cated by the apostles of physical perfectness. 


“x 

Among the many philanthropies that flourish 
in New York is the Essex Street laboratory, an 
interesting account of the work of which has 
lately appeared in The Evening Post. A mother 
in the well-to-do class having saved her baby’s 
life through the use of sterilized milk, deter- 
mined, as a thank offering, to place this valu- 
able agent within the reach of poor mothers, 
and the result of this mother’s resolve is this 
laboratory, where last year twelve hundred in- 
fants, drawn from the foulest tenement districts, 
were fed, the lives of all but forty being saved. 
The parents who come to the doctor and his 
assistants represent no fewer than twenty-five 
nationalities, many of them not only very young 
women, but densely stupid. The imperative 
necessity of keeping clean the bottles, which 
are, of course, widely and promiscuously dis- 
tributed, suggested to the physician in charge 
—Dr. Koplik—the need of extra precautions, 
and he put in practice a system that has worked 
admirably. The work is entrusted to two 
boys who wash and brush the bottles under 
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supervision. The next step is to hang the bot- 
tles on a separate peg in a current of air; the 
last stage in the cleaning process is to put the 
bottles in an oven and heat them. Even after 
all this disinfection they were allowed to stand 
over night before being filled. The new milk 
is first filtered; it is then sterilized, not pasteur- 
ized, as the latter process, it is claimed, is apt 
to turn sour under certain conditions. A 
committee of women quietly raise funds for the 
expenses of the maintenance of the laboratory, 
and space has been given here for this outline 
of the work in Essex Street in the hope that 
some woman or women will start a similar 
benefaction in the tenement districts of other 
large cities. 
- 
* * 

In some carefully compiled statistics in regard 
to the inmates of the State Hospital for the In- 
sane in Iowa it is shown that thirty-seven per 
cent. of the patients are of foreign birth, and 
that Irish and Norwegians furnish the largest 
quota. As the German is much lower on the 
list the inquiry may be pertinent as to whether 
or not the preferred beverage in the case of each 
may have had bearing on the matter. Further 
interesting facts are that four-sevenths of the 
married patients are women and that only one- 
third of the unmarried ones belong to the 
gentle sex. Apparently the spinster’s chances 
of remaining sane are many percentages better 
than those of the wife and mother, at least in 
Iowa. If the percentages had been reversed 
how quickly the statistics would have been 
seized upon by the hearthstone contingent to 
prove that woman should not be permitted col- 
lege or professional life or any other entertain- 
ing pursuit lest it distract her attention from 
matrimony. Perverse percentages to tell so 
heavily against the hearthstone ! 

Pil 

Ladies’ clubs are the subject of an exhaustive 
paper published in an English periodical, and 
several of the statements emphasized anew the 
radical differences that exist between women’ s 
clubs in this country and in England. The 
object of the paper is to urge upon the atten- 
tion of women outside of London the desir- 
ability of imitating the ladies of the Great 
Metropolis in the matter of club establishing. 
Specific suggestions are given for bringing 
clubs into existence, and one reads with amaze- 
ment that in the circulars which are recom- 
mended as a means of interesting the women 
of a district or class in the prospective club, 
great care must be takento adhere strictly to the 
word ‘lady *’ under penalty of so antagonizing 
the recipient of the circular as to prevent the 
formation of the club. In vain, it is said, may 
you protest that no man would ever describe 
his club as a club for gentlemen; circular after 
circular will be returned with the word 
‘* woman” crossed out with fiercest pen stroke 
and the word “ ladies’ written in its stead. It is 
doubtful if there is any class of women in the 
States in any vicinity above the strata of do- 
mestic or lady of the tenement, who would 
resent being called a woman, but in England it 
appears the women of any community can be 
thrown into violent commotion and eventually 
into sulks by being properly addressed. 


* 
* * 
Another surprising bit of information con- 


tained in this same paper is the warning that 


(Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued from page 116) 
those contemplating wom- 
en’s club formation will 
find two rocks ahead. The 
American woman is amazed 
at learning the type of these 
lions in the way, for the 
most important bone of 
possible contention issmok- 
ing. The assurance is 
given that fierce storms 
have raged around the ques- 
tion as preliminary meet- 
ings, the result, however, 
being almost invariably a 
vote inthe affirmative. The 
other rock is the persistent 
desire, apparently, of the 
English mother to bring her 
infant to the club. Against 
this tendency, it appears, 
by-laws and constitutions 
have not availed, and club 
officers are at their wits’ 
end to bring about the exclusion of children 
from the club-rooms. An insistence upon 
smoking and an equally importunate demand 
to have her children in constant attendance, 
constitute as odd a pair of practices when 
indulged in by one and the same person 
as ever human being affected. Whatever 
American club women may insist upon, it is 
safe to venture the statement that both tobacco 
and infant fetching are not to be found among 
the demands. 





THE WISDOM OF THE 
OTHER WOMAN 


“e Eauty!’’ I cried, as Katharine lifted the 
B ball, clean as a razor cut, and sent it 
straight as a flying crow toward the 
fourth hole. My ‘‘drive’’ was not so success- 
ful; and as the caddies hurtied ahead like good 
pointers I said, ** Katharine, you look tired. I 
am afraid that we have gone around once too 
often.”” 

‘*No,’’ she replied, as she tapped her toe 
with the heel of her driver. ‘*No, but I 
should like to rest awhile.’’ 

We were at the prettiest spot in the course. 
It was a bit of a knoll which overlooked the 
surrounding valley. Famr lands stretched 
away into the shimmering haze of the August 
afternoon, while at one side a fringe of trees 
undulated against the sky’s blue. We rested 
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in the shade of a flat thorn-tree: Katharine sat 
leaning against the tree; I lay prone upon the 
ground, watching the breeze tickle the thick 
little leaves till they burst into a rustle of 
laughter. 

«* Katharine,’’ I said at last, ‘‘this after- 
noon reminds me of another day. The air is 
so like the mountains. Do you remember the 
departure of the widow ?”’ 

Katharine’s face sobered into unpleasant 
reminiscence, her glance fell, and her whole 
attitude said, ‘* Please don’t.’ But I went on: 

‘¢ Talk as you will that widow was clever. 
She taught me a good lesson. Strange I should 
have cared so much for what you thought—I 
was the widow’s then.”’ 

‘*Don’t spoil this beautiful afternoon,’’ 
Katharine said ; ‘‘I had forgotten all about 
that,’’ and the lines of disapproval deepened. 

‘‘Very well,’’ I replied, and once more 
stretched myself upon the ground so that I 
could see the greens with their little red flags 
and watch a group of golfers. 

Presently Katharine sighed, and then she 
said, apologetically : 

«‘T didn’t mean to be rude... I didn’t mean 
to stop you, but even the mention of that 
woman’s name irritates me.”” 

«It’s all right,’’ I explained. ‘‘I suspect 
that I was thoughtless. It was the associations 
—the air. Somehow it seemed appropriate 
that I should tell you today. But never 
mind. I may be wrong.” 


” 
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I put my hands behind my head and gazed 
up into the blue. Katharine was very quite 
and kept her eyes on the far-away horizon as 
she answered 

‘If it is anything I ought to know, why, 
then, that is different. I thought you were 
going to say something else.”’ 

‘<It is just as well you stopped me,”’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘for unpleasant things are better un- 
told.”” 

‘*But if I ought to know?’’ Katharine 
repeated, and I saw that her interest was 
aroused. 

‘« Well,’’ I began, ‘*I met her first on the 
mountain road. It was early morning, and 
she was driving with her invalid aunt. They 
were in the high red cart, and when I turned 
a sudden curve in the thick underbrush I saw 
her standing upon the seat, trying to break a 
branch from a mountain ash which leaned over 
the road. The branch was tough, and she 
twisted and switched it, throwing the red 
berries all about. When she stopped for 
breath those dark eyes peeped down through 

the leaves, and I looked up into the 
dark eyes. I laughed, and she let 


Bis go the branch. She stood there so 


surprised, so unconscious of her 

beauty, that I forgot for a moment, 

and we stared at each other. Then 
I drew my pocket-knife. 

‘c«If I may?’ I said, looking at the 
branch. 

«¢ € You will have to,’ she replied ; ‘I can’t.’ 
So I climbed upon the seat, and she held down 
the branches while I cut them off. After I 
had been presented to ‘Aunt’ they went to 
Oakland ; I to Deer Park.”’ 

¢¢] have heard all that before,’’ Katharine 
retorted. ‘* Long ago you told me you were 
introduced by flirtation.”” 

‘« That night,’ I went on, ‘‘ we were in- 
troduced at the Oakland ‘hop’ by Mrs. Van 
Eppe. The next day the widow drove me 
home from Deer Park in her high red cart.”’ 

«©You drove her,’ Katharine corrected. 
««She never let the other men have the reins.”’ 

‘«¢Oh well,’’ I commented, ‘‘those are in- 
significant details, I admit that I dangled, I 
was dangling when I met you. She introduced 
us (I have that to thank her for). The first 
day I met you I hated you most cordially. 
You spoiled some plan we had arranged. I 
laughed about you when you had gone, but 
she stopped me. I really think that down in 
her heart she respected you.”” 

‘*Don’t be stupid!*’ Katharine sneered. 
«« That was policy.”’ 

« That year,’’ I went on, ‘‘ my people had 
a cottage just out of Oakland, and she was 
staying at the hotel in Deer Park. One night 
she had planned to drive over to Oakland to 
some special dance (she always objected to the 
trains). Ostensibly I was to take May Forbes, 
while the widow was to be our dignified 
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chaperone. There was a whole milky way of 
unlucky stars afloat that night. When we 
reached the Oakland hotel, the first person we 
met was old General Excize. The General 
had a suite on the first floor, and his hospitable 
little wife asked us to make her rooms our 
headquarters. The old General opened a few 
bottles of the ‘good qualities” which were his 
especial pride. I hurried about and arranged 
May a beautiful programme on which my name 
appeared once, and Lieutenant Sherley’s seven 
times. 

‘¢ The second dance I had with the widow, 
and, after a sample of the ‘ good qualities,” we 
disappeared on the porch. At the fifth dance 
we came back to the ‘good qualities,” to May 
and to another dance. The widow was melan- 
choly that evening and she had asked me to 
fill her glass often. ‘Almost to the spill,” she 
would say as I poured. Several times de- 
murred but, with a pettish scowl, she would 
demand ‘ more!” When we had gone back to 
the porch, after the fifth dance, I decided to 
find a secluded corner and stay there, for the 
widow's tongue had lost its self control, and 
that laugh-—I shall never forget the torture of 
it as long as I live. People would saunter 
down to our end of the porch, stop and listen, 
and then hurry back as if they had found out 
something worth telling. I soon discovered 
that there was just one thing to do and that 
was to get her into the hotel ; anywhere, but 
away from where she was. No, she would not 
go back into the hotel for twenty General's 
wives. She would go home first, she said. 
Then she made up her mind that she was 
going home and that right away. 

‘<I brought the carriage to the side steps, put 
the widow into it, and then went to find May, 
I knew she was a noted gossip, and if she went 
home with us, there would be nothing left to 
conjecture. I found her with the Lieutenant, 
and as I supposed, she flatly refused to leave ; 
saying she would return with Mrs. Elder's 
party by the train. 

«¢ When I reached the carriage the widow was 
singing. She sang all the way through town a 
medley of college songs and gospel hymns. I 
was glad when we reached the open country, 
for she gave up her singing, and we rolled 
along quietly through the moonlit glade. 

«« But beauty eluded me that night, and I 
felt my heart sink when I noticed that the driver 
had taken the mountain road, and that there, 
just before me, were the lights of my own home. 
You know my people are rigid Puritans. 
What if something should happen—the carriage 
break down? Suppose the man should turn 
into our drive (people often did it). I could 
imagine my ‘ finish.” Figures were moving 
among the trees. Someone was on the porch. 
At that moment the carriage gave a lurch, and 
the widow straightened up out of her corner. 
I satas quietly as one paralyzed, but the widow, 
swaying toward me, called: ‘Hal, Hal!’ 
with terms of endearment and bursts of hysteri- 
cal laughter. I saw the people at the gate re- 
gard the carriage. We were in the shadows. 
I did not breathe until the horses had put dis- 
tance between me and the wondering eyes. 
Again and again that irritating treble laugh 
desecrated the moonlight, and once the discord- 
ant mirth ended in a delicate trill. Her fevered 
brain seemed to catch a memory, and she 
took up the cadenza from some aria—turns 
and trills were executed with perfect finish. It 
was as if some virgin soul were wooing the 
spirit of the night, and, as the last notes carried 
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their message away to the stars, the widow 
swung back into her corner and began crooning 
dreamily to herself. 

‘<The alternating hot and cold breaths from 
the bog struck upon my face; the katydids, 
calling for frost, sounded above the noise of 
the wheels. The widow was very quiet, and 
I was intent upon some scheme to land her 
without our being discovered, when I heard 
faint sobs from thecorner. She sobbed quietly 
for a long while ; then she turned to me with 
penitent pleading : 

*« «TI suppose that to-night I have killed my- 
self with you forever. IhopeIhave. A man 
of your kind could not respect me now. I 
couldn't help it. To-night something of my 
old life came back. Something of the craving I 
thought I had put behind me forever. It is 
terrible,” and she shuddered. ‘But my 
temptation came from you. Of course the 
General didn’t know, for my husband had 
entertained him. On, how I have suffered ! 
It was my husband who taught me, and then— 
he hated me. But I must not. It is no use 
now. My head hurts so fearfully. Some day, 
Hal, I hope you will be better to your wife,’ 
and she leaned back into her corner, murmur- 
ing: ‘Some day I hope you will be—wife— 
some day.” 

‘I could never understand by what power 
she drew so effectually upon one’s sympathy. 
There was something in her manner so gen- 
uine, so intense ; what she said rang so true, 
that you were ashamed to doubt her, and, in 
the end, you found yourself condoning her 
faults merely because they were hers. I had 
often wondered why she never mentioned her 
husband, I had heard many rumors, but those 
are the natural adjuncts of any popular woman. 
I had been content to study her complex char- 
acter ; content to know that she favored me, 
even though the men envied and the women 
scoffed. She was so clever and she so easily 
outwitted them all. Their efforts to baffle her 
were grotesque. She used people as she used 
money. ‘They did her bidding. That she 
was flippant, superficial, and a flirt, there is no 
doubt. People guessed a great many things 
about her, but she awed them and they did her 
homage. When she appeared the attention of 
an entire company radiated toward her. She 
demanded attention ; she always had it. Of 
course I was flattered ; of course I showed it ; 






of course I devoted myself to her. But to re- 
turn to the story. 

‘* From the corner came the sound of heavy 
breathing, I looked out into the night and tried 
to think how beautiful it all was, but the white 
splotches among the shadows of the wood 
wearied my eyes, and on, on we drove through 
the eternal moonlight and the shadows. It 
seemed to me hours that I sat there, watching 
tree trunks, staggering rail fence, or tiresome 
stretches of meadow, while the widow slept. 

‘« Tired as I was, I dreaded the end of the 
journey. How could I get her to her room? 
She must not be seen down-stairs. The maid 
was, in all probability, taking a night off ; the 
old aunt was out of the question. 

‘« At last the long cluster of lights defined it- 
self against the darkness, and then we swung 
through the gates and crunched up the gravel 
drive as the man brought the horses to walk. 
In the main building of the Deer Park hotel, 
the orchestra was playing a waltz ; from the 
porch came frivolous laughter and the steady 
tramp of restless promenaders, while above the 
porch-rail a row of cigars glowed with firefly 
intermittence. 

** When we stopped at the rear door, I sent 
the driver to find her maid. I heard talking 
on the porch above, then conversation continued 
in a strained undertone, and finally silence. 
I hoped it was none of the guests, for our move- 
ments could be easily seen. Presently the 
maid came, a shawl thrown over her head. 
Between us we managed to get the widow up 
the stairs. When we reached the last landing 
she roused a little and thanked me ; then, as 
the maid led her away I heard her say in thick 
tones ‘Some day, Hal, I hope you will be 
better to—wife—some day." There was one 
thing that did not strike me at the time, but 
afterward I wondered at it. The maid bade 
me ‘ Good-night.” 

«« The next morning my wheel sped over the 
mountain road toward Deer Park. It was 
comparatively early, and when I had covered 
half the distance I found I should be there en- 
tirely too soon. So I turned into a path, 
dropped my wheel into the underbrush, and 


walked on. The widow had discovered this 
path. I had often stopped there with her. 
There was a beautiful spring in the side of the 
mountain, moss-grown and densely shaded. 
As I came up to it I found that I was not 
alone. Reclining among the boulders sat the 
widow. Upon her forehead was a little *ker- 
chief daintily folded and from its corners the 
drops of spring water glittered a moment and 
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(Continued from page 119.) 
then fell upon her cheeks. As I came up she 
opened her eyes. 

«¢*«Remorseful beauty and beautiful re- 
morse,’ I said with as much tenderness as I 
knew. 

«« She smiled and took away the handkerchief: 
‘I was on my way to see you,’ I continued. 

««¢ Hal,’ she interrupted, ‘you stepped 
right out of my thoughts.’ I was not at all 
surprised. * Now,” she held her handkerchief 
to her head fora moment, ‘you may sit at 
my feet; you are to be my pupil to-day. I 
feel as old and as wise as Socrates.’ 

«¢ « Always master of the situation?’ I 
asked. 

‘«« «No, Hal,’ she replied meditatively, ‘the 
situation has mastered me.’ 

«« «What I tell you to-day,’ she began with 
labored precision, ‘you must hold inviolately 
sacred. There is but one other person in the 
world who needs to know—you may tell her, 
if you like. Hal, my husband is living, nor 
am I divorced.’ There was a world of 
anguish in her eyes and her face paled a little. 

«« «7 have tried to make you love me, Hal, 
because—you were nice; and other women 
wanted you. It 1s such a comfort to have a 
man who always does the clever thing. Don’t 
reproach me! Don’t look away! Can't you 
forgive last night? Just for a little while, I 
want to see the old happy approval dancing out 
of your eyes. Oh, Hal, the regret can’t hurt 
you as much as it does me. I am going away 
and you will forget me. I know you will. 
You will love someone else. Hal, I want to 
make a confession. I had a conscience last 
night.’ She smiled at the possibility, but her 
face sobered a little. ‘I have lied to you— 
about a woman. I knew you liked her. It 
made me jealous. I poisoned your mind. 
You know—don’t be bitter—not now. Oh, 
Hal, don’t you see how hard you make it. 
Last night I made my reparation; now I 
almost regret it. You could have come to me 
—somewhere. No, no! I shall not think 
that. I must not!’ She held her face in her 
hands and rocked to and fro. ‘Then she said 
dispassionately, ‘I don’t want ever to be 
good again. Sacrifice is too hard. I hope 
you will regret, Hal. Probably it is a whim; 
probably I see things differently, but I want 
you to be happy. That is why I am going 
away—that is one reason. The other is—’ 


she hesitated and bit her lip. ‘No,’ she 
went on, ‘that would be unwise. If in 
the future you need a friend—well—lI think 


you understand.’ 

‘“‘A carriage had stopped in the road outside. 
She picked up her hat and started down the 
path, pinning it on as she went. I followed. 
Just before we reached the open she turned to 
me and said in a troubled tone, ‘ You under- 
stand ?* and I thought I did.”’ 

Katharine was still gazing into the far away 
horizon, and I waited a long time; but when 
she did not speak to me, and kept her face 
averted, I went on. 

‘< You remember the scene that greeted me 
when I reached Deer Park. You remember 
the little group that gathered around when 
Dick Ellis kindly broke the news that the 
widow’s husband had come to claim his own. 
I shall never forget the curious eyes that pried 
into mine ; as if, in that moment of surprise, 
an unguarded glance might betray a heart's 
secret. Friends they had called themselves, 
but idle curiosity had torn away the mask. I 
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turned to you. There was a look in your 
eyes that gave me courage. You helped me to 
smile composedly as I rolled and lighted that 
cigarette. You seemed to inspire me to say, 
“Yes, I knew he was coming.’ I shall never 
forget the look of triumph that came over your 
face. That look did the work. Katharine, 
how could you? Howcould you believe in me 
then, in the face of all appearances ?*” 

Katharine was busy with her own thoughts. 
‘« Hal,’ she said at last, ‘* you cannot under- 
stand a woman. Once I thought I was very 
wise. I thought it was my own cleverness ; 
but now I know that it was the wisdom of the 
other woman. How much her reparation must 
have cost her! She knew what you did not 
discover : that I was the maid that night. I 
was on the rear porch when you drove up ; I 
met the driver, sent him away, and, wrapping 
a shawl about my head, came to your aid. I 
bade you good night. Then I stayed with the 
widow—she needed someone. I thought that 
the information she gave me was the result of 
a loosened tongue, but I know now that it was 
method’s madness.”” 

Katharine was silent for a moment, then she 
turned to me with a look I can never forget. 

‘‘Hal,’’ she said, ‘‘let’s forgive the 
widow !"’ 

There was a long pause, and presently 
Katharine extricated herself and turned her 
face away. 

‘¢ There, now !*” she said, ‘‘look at the 
sun. It’s almost down to the horizon.’” And 
as she tilted her hat back to its proper angle I 
glanced at the great copper disk. 


‘It looks like a dinner gong,’’ I com- 
mented. ‘I'd like to whack it with this 
driver, for I’m fearfully hungry. Aren't 


you?” 













WHAT SHE WEARS 
FO) 
PRINTED MUSLINS SUPERIOR USUALLY TO THOSE 
WHERE DESIGN IS PAINTED BY HAND— 
LOVELY MOUSSELINES WHICH SET OFF 
YOUR HAIR—TUROQUOISE-BLUE 
POPULAR FOR CEREMO- 
NIOUS OCCASIONS— 

SMART SAILOR HATS HAVE LOW CROWNS AND 
WIDE BRIMS——-UNDER-THE-CHIN TYINGS 
OF TULLE HAVE NOT TAKEN IN 
THIS COUNTRY—THE MARQUISE 
HAT—GREEN AND WHITE 

FOULARD COSTUME 


Ery much has been said of ‘¢ painted 
muslins,’’ but one is not to understand 
that all of them are painted by hand. 

It must be confessed that the great beauties 
are not, and that the genuine hand-work made 
up is sometimes atrociously ugly, and makes 
one look very dowdy. ‘These printed ones 
are very high-priced affairs, as one should ex- 
pect from the fine quality of the mousseline 
and the artistic value of the designs, which 
show a master hand. The coloring is ideally 
beautiful and an endless satisfaction. 

Those most admired this season have been 
black mousseline with superb sprays of roses 
and foliage, with humming-birds flying or 
perched on an open rose. Sévres-blue grounds, 
with wonderful chrysanthemums in flame color 
and orange, in rich shades of amber, in rose 
pinks and white ; while pastel gray would be 
strewn with hydrangeas in lavender-blues or in 
rose-pinks intermingled with bluish-white, or 
garlands of convolvuli, glorious in every trans- 
parent tint of violet, blue, ruby, red and cloud 
pink. 


DOWAGER FABRICS AND COSTUMES 


These lovely mousselines seem purposely 
made for the age of gray hair, so wonderfully 
are they adapted to that maturity. The note 
of this lovely color blending suits the custom- 
ary palor of the complexion and offsets the 
grayness or whiteness of the hair to perfection. 
They are usually made up over black or white 
silks, or ofttimes with interposing single or 
double skirts of white or black mousseline de 
soie. The long trains of the present modish 
skirts may be either carried out in fitted 
flounces, edged with black lace or white, or 
the lower part may consist of one, two or three 
black lace flounces. A tablier front of black 
lace, or of spangled net or lace, is generally 
introduced, and gives an air of distinction 
thoroughly in keeping with the character of 
such a gown and, besides, breaks through any 
overcrowding of flora in the design. 

Both low and high bodices should be or- 
dered with this gown, as it makes it wearable 
for late dinners and day functions. 

The best model seen for a low bodice had a 
black lace empiécement to a very] décolleté 
corsage, and long black lace sleeves. The 
bodice was draped simply, preserving the atti- 
tude of the roses, conforming them agreeably 
and harmoniously to the figure, which is an art 
in itself. The high bodice had a chemisette 
of black lace running down low into the back 
and the front, with revers of the same lace over 
mousseline matching the gown, but not at- 
tached, each rever being separate, falls down 
the front from the sides of the lace chemisette, 
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Continued trom page 122.) 
and was carried down the front of the skirt on 
the sides of the tablier like long stoles. This 
lace flou, running down the front, is graceful 
to a degree, seated or standing, which cannot 
be said about others. 


TURQUOISE BLUE COSTUMES 


At every smart dinner, and there are no end 
of them, now that the Newport season has 
fairly got under way, one cannot but notice 
the charming effect of gowns in turquoise blue, 
both crépe de chines and the gauzes and mousse- 
lines. Perhaps they show off better than ever 
because so many white gowns are assisting at 
the same time. It is evident, however, that 
blue in this shade is having its innings. One 
meets it in the swagger automobile Stanhope, 
in a taffeta blouse tucked in every direction, 
with jeweled sleeve buttons and studs, parasol 
to match, a white skirt with telling swiss em- 
broideries, white shoes, white gloves and a 
golden yellow straw capeline shrouded with 
white gauze and big bows to match, a white 
veil over the face. 


COLORS WORN WITH WHITE GOWN 


When you see a white forenoon gown with 
a touch of color, it never fails to be this very 
turquoise blue—the belt, bow and _ cravat. 
The hat all white, with a black velvet binding, 
if the straw is white chip, if yellow or beige 
straw cherries and black velvet, or yellow roses 
and white {gauze, or white mousseline striped 
with golden straw or beige straw. 


THE SMART SHAPE FOR THE SAILOR HAT 


Sailor hats to be smart have low crowns and 
very wide brims, the hat bound with white, a 
white silk band carried around the crown and 
a big rosette on the left side, either of narrow 
taffeta or velvet ribbon, white or black, or of 
straw to match the hat. 


TOQUES AMAZONS——A NEW SHAPE 


Toques are not seen very much; in fact 
only very charming flower affairs appear at the 
garden parties. White linen amazons are 
trimmed with the breast of white pigeons 
forming a crown band, those on the left rising 
into soft fluffy wing pieces with rather square 
tops. There is no little ‘*go*’ about them 
when worn with a white flannel cycling suit, 
or playing tennis in white piqué. 


COLOR ACCENTS OF COSTUME 


White shoes were never so generally worn, 
simply because every one is wearing white 
frocks and that the white shoes look better 
than anything else with white costumes. 
White veils and white gloves are de rigueur as 
well. White washable petticoats are taking 
the place of silk ones in the forenoon, and ex- 
ceedingly attractive they are with their lace 
tuck manceuvering and soft lawn plissés. Ecru 
and yellow guipures as overdresses are worn 
with good effect over white mousseline, the 
strap of the capeline matching whichever col- 
ored lace it is worn with. Wheat and oats as 
atrimming is then particularly telling, and a 
mousseline of the same shade, if laid over 
white, makes a perfect tone for the hat scarf 
drapery. 


LAGGARD IMITATORS 


So far comparatively few are tying these 
scarfs under the chin on the left. The new- 
ness of the line is not thought as becoming to 
the face as the old clear unobstructed line of 
neck with the unbroken lower lines of the face. 
But that comes from what appears an inveterate 
dislike which American women have to adopt 
anything directly opposed to what they have 
accustomed themselves to. They linger and 
hesitate until the fashion has begun to wane on 
the other side before they can bring themselves 
up to wearing point. But it still remains very 
evident that tulle strings and a bow are ex- 
tremely flattering and that a pretty face, and in 
all cases a lovely complexion, is enhanced won- 
derfully by this close contact of the soft, clear 
filmy gauze. Let us hope the summer will 
not pass without starting a craze for maline 
shrouding the neck and beautifying the cape- 
line and directoire hats at it is intended they 
should be. 


THE MARQUISE 


Mention has been made in the preceding 
number of Vogue of a very smart hat worn at 
Newport called the Marquise.” Another nov- 
elty in the same kind of small hat is called the 
Marquise, and very chic it is. Its front turns 
up turban style, but flares out and is waved. 
Two handsome curved quills start from the 
centre front and a small bouquet of flowers are 
posed very near. The one attracting attention 
by its beauty was met at a golf club tea. The 
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color of its very odd straw was a pale beige,while 
the two quills were very broad and black, 
spotted over with brilliant turquoise-blue, while 
the bouquet was forget-me-nots. Giving a 
hasty side glance, it was found that there was 
also a wreath of the same dainty flowers about 
the crown, which were completely hidden by 
the upturned brim in front. The gown worn 
with this hat was a perfect beauty, a delicious 
toilette altogether. Fancy a pale beige gui- 
pure Princesse, worn over a long sweeping 
gown of blue taffeta having one deep fitted 
flounce on the bottom of the skirt, trimmed 
with graduated pinked out ruchings of the 
same silk—at least five rows, one above the 
other. Beige parasol trimmed with narrow 
fringes to match and lined with white. The 
ensemble was perfection, for the smart-looking 
woman was a brunette, and had chosen her 
colors to a charm, and further, being petite, 
had avoided the broad brimmed capeline 
which looks its best on taller figures than 
hers. 


GREEN AND WHITE FOULARD AND OTHER COS- 
TUME EFFECTS 


Green with a bluish tint is another becom- 
ing color to brunettes with a sparkle to their 
eyes and the bloom of peach on their cheeks. 
This was well proven by a lovely demi-toilette 
worn at a morning concert—a white foulard 
flowered over by a small fruit blossom, and 
foliage in delicate shades of this green, and 
trimmed with quantities of white point d’ esprit. 
Fold after fold of foulard piped with white 
silk, had plissés of point d’esprit laid on the 
lower edge. This formed the trimming of its 
long gored skirt. The bodice, en chemisette, 
was draped with a fichu of the same foulard, 
ruffed, with two rows of lace plissé with long 
ends trimmed to match. A green lace straw 
toquet, its drapery entirely of straw, was 
trimmed with the most beautiful plumes in 
pinkish-purples, blue-purples, and __ silvery 
greens, and with their exquisite foliage were 
disposed artistically in clusters. This hat was 
astudy. The becomingness of it on the black- 
est of hair, together with a complexion of such 
brilliant coloring, was simply so fascinating 
one’s eyes were bewitched. The harmony of 
hat with the gown was another attraction—a 
picture to delight one’s taste and to recall with 
pleasure, remembering even the pose, the sur- 
roundings, all, in fact, which lent further charm 
to the impression. 







































































BLACK FLOWERS 
One meets on dowagers’ dress hats such 
lovely black flowers in part velvet, in part gauze. 
Iris is one of the favorites, so are large lilies 
and tulips, but black marguerites and roses are 
very effective also. These deep contrasts are 
mixed in with yellows, pinks, cerise and bluet- 


blue loops or bows, as well as with other flow- 
ers of the same bright colors. It is the same 
millinery touch, so smartly carried out on our 
gowns, with black velvet bows or scarfs, and 
bows of black maline. Besides its smartness, 
it is a nouveau cri—and that prestige gives it 
distinction. 

‘*SEEN IN 
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T is getting very difficult to find interesting 
I and tempting bits in the shops to write of. 
Even the ‘‘great’’ bargains pall, and 
unless one has spoiled or run thiough with 
summer togs it is a little late to invest and as 
the new modes are yet in the bud, a hint here 
and there is about all we shall have for a few 
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weeks to come. Some of the golf things now 
shown are most attractive; the sketch gives a 
cape of double-faced imported material having 
the appearance of green plaid lined with blue 
and smartened with plain dark cloth stitched 
flatly on in fancy design. Price, $30. 

Then there is a very nice cape of blue, 
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double-fated serge, with lining and collar of 
red plaid ornamented with white stitching, that 
can be bought for $24.50 like the sketch. 

$25 is the price of a good cape trimmed 
with purple plaid, which is out of the ordi- 
nary. As a head covering for golfing or 
cycling nothing is smarter or more serviceable 
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than a hat like the sketch of French felt 
trimmed with white crépe de chine and with a 
pheasant’s wing at one side. Price, $7.50. 

Another pretty style is a castor color French 
hat wound about with a Rumchunda scarf and 
an eagle’s quill; this can be had for $9.50, or 
the simple hat without trimmings costs $5. 

A little less expensive, but still very good 
style is a hat suchas the sketch depicts of gray 
felt—$3.75 untrimmed, or $5 trimmed. 

There is never a season when the above men- 
tioned things are not necessary, and no well 
dressed woman will consider her wardrobe 
complete without them. Those selected are the 
newest and prettiest that are to be found, and 
the sketches will give a very correct idea of 
the cut and style. The new idea is forthe 
cape to be plain and the ruffles of plaid. 
Children’s clothes are things too that vary but 
little, and of which it is good to keep a plentiful 
stock. I like the old-fashioned way of always 
having on hand a great chest of lingerie care- 
fully laundered and folded away between laven- 
der ready to be brought out as needed, and I 
like, too, quantity as well as style and quality 
for little people, so when the rips and tears of 
careless childhood occur the little ones are not 
scolded and tortured, but redressed and sent off 
rejoicing. Little petticoats of cambric finished 
with hem and clusters of tucks with bodice 
attached can be bought for 39 cents; at that 
rate it is absurd to think of making clothes. 
In fine lawn with a deep ruffle of needlework 
and lace insertion a dainty petticoat can be 
had for $1, or in soft nainsook, cut umbrella 
style, with deep ruffle finished with cluster 
tucks and insertions and a ruffle of embroidery 
at the bottom; there are extra ruffles of fine 
embroidery underneath This sells for $1.45. 
These skirts run in size from six months to two 
years. 

French hand-made drawers that are service- 
able and appropriately simple for children 
range in price, according to age, from 67 cents 
up. They are entirely hand-made, knicker- 
bocker style, with a feather stitched band 
holding in the fullness and a narrow ruffle 
beneath of finest Hamburg needlework. 

For chilly weather and early autumn wear, 
when it is too uncertain to regularly put on 
flannel, the little drawers I am going to tell 
you of will be found very serviceable. They 
are made of fine white flannel, all hand sewn; 
the same knickerbocker style as I described 
above, with hand embroidered scallops, for $1, 
and are for children from one to two years old. 
Children’s pretty night dresses made of fine 
cambric are also worth attention, as one could 
not begin to make them for the prices at 
which they are sold, for from seven to sixteen 
years; the price varies only from $1.38 to 
$1.58 for a very nice style cambric, with a 
round yoke of insertion and clusters of tucks, 
giving a dainty finish, about the neck. The 
yoke is cut out just a little in front, and finish- 
ing the yoke and bottoms of the sleeves is an 
edging of embroidery. Of course there were 
many more elaborate and far more expensive 
gowns, but on my hunt for children’s lingerie 


-I found nothing that seemed better value than 


the little gown mentioned. 

Good values are also to be had in infants’ 
night gowns ranging all the way from 69 cents 
up. There are all kinds of new contrivances 
for keeping restless children covered at night, 
if not by the bed clothes at least by the gar- 
ments they sleep in. 

In lieu of the underwaists for little boys, and 
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in fact little girls as well, there come support- 
ers made of curved muslin straps over the 
shoulders, that fit perfectly, and the supporters 
that hang down at either side have the best of 
double clasps. Price, 25 cents a pair. 

The skeleton waist and supporter combined, 
with patent buttons on the waist, but for boys 
only, costs 40 cents. These little waists are 
also very cool and comfortable in warm weather. 

So many boys and girls when growing fast 
are inclined to stoop. If some little care 
be taken it is soon remedied, otherwise it is a 
habit that is very apt-to grow with the years. 
I have found a very good, perfect fitting French 
brace for either boys or girls, well made and 
adjustable for $1.75. 

Pretty worsted sacques for infants are in 
great variety and very inexpensive. In white 








two pitchers, costs $9.50. All the china is 
dainty and, of course, in a diminutive size. 

A wicker stand, to be fitted up, costs $4; 
or complete—that is, with the double-por- 
tioned sponge basin, powder box and soap 
dish, and smartened by satin ribbons run 
through the wicker, and a bow tied on the 
handle—price, $7.50. A handsome set on the 
same principle is $9. 

Go-carts are a great help for the children 
who have outgrown their baby carriages and 
yet are not able to walk long distances. One 
with an antique oak body is procurable for 
$5.35, or a reed body, with adjustable foot- 
rest, can be had for $4.35. 

Then those with the rolled wicker arms are 
perhaps better style and but little more ex- 
pensive. A varnished one is sold for $5.75. 


TWO TAILOR-MADES 


wool one can procure a dainty little thing run 
around with ribbon the color of the border, 
which is silk finish, for $1.25, and they are to 
be had even as cheap as 45 cents. 

Those indispensable bootees for infants are 
from 25 cents up to $1.25 ; the fatter price are 
of knitted silk in pale blue, pink or white. 

Kid moccasins for babies in either tan, black 
or white, from six months to one year, can be 
bought for 28 cents, or a better quality for 48. 
They are catstitched and lace up the front. 

Nursery wash sets are a pretty addition to 
the little one’s rooms. A white enameled 
stand, with basin, soap dish, powder box and 
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GLIMPSES 
AT— 

Bailey’s Beach, Newport, matrons supply 
their nursery maids with large sun umbrellas 
covered with red Algerian cloth figured with 
broad orange borders. The happiest effect is 
produced on the sands, and an added pictur- 
esqueness is given to the children. This pretty 
idea should spread along the coast from Maine 
to New Jersey. Turkish or Algerian table 
covers are the cottons that are so chic made 
into these umbrella covers. “« The woman who 
first introduced this glowing bit of color de- 
serves a public vote of thanks. 
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ei WHAT THEY READ ic 


[NoTe. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chleay with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE LETTERS OF CAPTAIN 
DREYFUS TO HIS WIFE 


TRANSLATED BY L. G. MOREAU, WITH AN 
, INTRODUCTION BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD, 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


He record of a soul’s anguish in an 

I inferno of unjust and cruel accusa- 

tion is spread out before the reader of 
these tragic letters and it is doubtful if the 
most eloquent advocate could, even if aided 
by the magnetic qualities of a sympathetic 
voice and an engaging personality, so convinc- 
ingly proclaim the innocence of Dreyfus as 
do these simply written if passionate appeals 
for justice. The courage to live takes on a 
new and fearful significance in the light of the 
experiences of this victim of fallible judgment 
and deliberate persecution in his prison in the 
fitly named Ile du Diable when, although ac- 
cutely conscious of his mental decadence, and 
of the uncertainty of his ever being vindicated, 
he triumphed over the black despair that was 
eating out his heart and manfully kept to his 
resolution to live for the sake of his wife and 
his children. 

Naturally the uppermost thought in his 
mind was that the truth might prevail in his 
case, and few occurrences in human history 
are as terrible as the cries of this victim 
leagues away from his accusers and from op- 
portunity to work out his own rehabilitation, 
calling upon his faithful wife to effect his de- 
liverance from the stigma that had been cast 
upon him. 

Although much has been printed about the 
Dreyfus case so much of the matter has been 
given piecemeal in the press that the earlier 
facts of his extraordinary experience have, 
without doubt, been lost sight of and the 
general impression is that Dreyfus was from 
the start the victim of a wicked conspiracy. 
Such, however, was not the case, a fact that 
is emphasized by Mr. Littlefield in his preface. 


**It must not be supposed, on the one 
hand, that a long period of suspicion was at- 
tached to Dreyfus before his melodramatic 
arrest in the office of du Paty de Clam, or, on 


the other, that the unfortunate man was the 
victim of an anti-Semitic plot created for the 
purpose of ruining him. He was the victim 
of mistake before he became the martyr of 
crime.”” 

* ok Ba 


For four years Dreyfus underwent tortures 
of mind and of body one of the refinements 
of deviltry on the part of the officials in 
French Guinea being to chain him when he 
was consumed by fever and nearly demented, 
to a couch and leave him to be be preyed up- 
on by the numerous tropical insects that were 
attracted by the lamp left burning over his 
head. No information is given in the letters 
as to the physical suffering he was forced to 
undergo as all that he wrote had to pass 
through the censor’s hand, His mental an- 
guish he was, however, left at liberty to pro- 
tray. His public degradation draws from him : 


** 7 o'clock, evening, 5 January, 1895. 

“] have just had a moment of terrible 
weakness ; of tears mingled with sobs; all 
my body shaken by the fever. It was the 
reaction from the awful tortures of the day. 
It had to be—I knew it. But alas! instead 
of being allowed to sob in your arms, to lean 
my head upon your breast, my sobs have re- 
sounded in the emptiness of my prison. It is 
finished. Be lifted up, my heart ; I concen- 
trate all my energy. Strong in my consci- 
ence, pure and unstained, I owe myself to my 
family, I owe myself to my name. I have 
not the right to desert. While there remains 
in me a breath of life I will struggle, hoping 
that light soon may be let in upon the truth, 
And do you continue your searches. As for 
me, the only thing that I ask is to leave here 
as soon as possible; to find you there; to 
settle down to our life there, while our friends, 
our families, are busy here searching for the 
guilty one, so that we may come back to our 
dear country, martyrs who have borne the 
most terrible, the most harrowing of trials,”’ 


* * * 


** 7 o'clock in the evening. 
‘*My God, how sorrowful is my soul ! 
What in all my life have I done that I should 
be thus punished? The wretch who has 
committed the crime of betraying me, the 


wretch through whom I am lost, deserves, if 


there is a God, a terrible chastisement. He 
deserves to be punished through all he loves. 
In the name of my poor children I curse 
him.”’ 


**] dare not speak of our darlings, When 
I look at their photographs, when | see their 
eyes so good, so sweet, the sobs rise from 
my heart to my lips. When we suffer for 
something or for someone it is easy to under- 


stand. . . . But why and, above all, for 
whom am I suffering this odious mar- 
tyrdom.”” 

= * * 


In one of the letters written before his 
banishment to Devil’s Island he pictures the 
horrible humiliation he will undergo in that 
forlorn voyage : 


** Like you, I have the absolute conviction 
that all will be discovered, but when? You 
know that in the end everything is blunted, 
even the most heroic courage, And, then, 
between the courage that makes a man confront 
danger—no matter what danger it may be— 
and the courage that enables him to bear, 
without fainting, the worst of outrages, scorn 
and shame, there is a great difference. I 
have never lowered my head, believe it; my 
conscience forbade that. I havea right to 
look all the world in the face. But, alas! all 
the world cannot look into my soul, into my 
conscience. The fact is there, brutal and 
terrible, That is why each time that I re- 


ceive one of your dear letters I have a ray of 


hope ; I hope at last to hear some good news. 
If the Léons have come back to Paris, their 
impatience not letting them wait, only think 
how it is with me. I know that you all suf- 
fer as I do, that you partake of anguish and 
my tortures, but you have your activity to 
distract you, a little from this awful sorrow ; 
While I am here, impatient, shut up alone 
night and day with my thoughts. 

‘¢T ask myself even now how my brain has 
been strong enough to resist so many and so 
oft-repeated blows ; how is it that I have not 
gone mad? 

** It is certain, my darling, that it is only 
your profound love which can make me stil] 
hold on to life. To have consecrated all my 
strength, all my intelligence, to the service 
of my country, and then suddenly to be ac- 
cused of the greatest, the most monstrous, 
crime a soldier can commit—condemned for 
it—that is enough to disgust one with life! 
When my honor is given back to me—oh, 
may that day come soon !—then I will con- 
secrate myself entirely to you and to our dear 
children, 

** And then think of the terrible way I 
have still to traverse before I shall arrive at the 
end of my journey—crossing the seas for sixty 
or eighty days under conditions so appalling. 
I do not speak—you know it—of the mater- 
ial conditions of the passage ; you know that 
my body has never worried me much; but 
the moral conditions ! To be during all that 
time before sailors, the officers of the navy— 
that is, before honest and loyal soldiers—who 
will see in mea traitor, the most abject of 
criminals! At the bare thought of it my 
heart shrinks. 

**I think that no innocent man in this 
world has ever endured the mental torments 
that I have already borne, that I have still to 
bear. So that you can think that in each of 
your letters I search for that word of hope, so 
long waited for, so ardently desired.”” 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
Fh “aicexoee MY FOE. By Joun 


Birounvette Burton. D. Appie- 
TON AND Company. The heroine is 
born on an English battle-ship off Cartagena: 
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and her life history is unfolded to the reader. 
There is plenty of dramatic action in the 
story. 


THE KINGDOM OF HATE. By T. 
Gatton. D. AppreTon anp Company. 
A mysterious midnight marriage opens this 
curious piece of fiction. More curious inci- 
dents develop and multiply; the reader gradu- 
ally learns the plots and ruses of the wicked 
people in the Kingdom of Mate, and becomes 
interested in the terrific struggle the poor hero 
has in finding his wife, the Princess Viviana, 
from whose side he is torn on the night of 
their marriage. The quest is long and per- 
plexing to the hero and full of interest to the 
reader, 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN OF 
1898. By Mayjor-Generat Josepn Wuer- 
Ler. Derexet Bippre. The first part of the 
work, the campaign, includes Gen. Wheeler's 
personal narrative, from the moment of his 
appointment to his landing in Daiquiri: de- 
scriptions of the battles of Las Guasimas and 
San Juan, an account of the defenses of 
Santiago, the Surrender of Gen. Toral, de- 
scriptions of the country, and Gen. Wheeler’s 
conduct of affairs at Camp Wikoff. Part II. 
consists of Despatches on the Field, arranged 
so as to form a continuous official story of the 
Santiago campaign. The volume contains 
many useful maps of Cuba, and the typography 
is excellent. Attention to the gracefully worded 
dedication deserves a word of commendation, 


EQUALITY. By Epwarp Betramy. 
D. ArrpLeton AnD Company. Most readers 
are familiar with Looking Backward, pub- 
lished in 1888, and Equality, issued in 1897, 
may be regarded as a sequel to it, as in it is 
continued the line of reasoning on social 
problems advanced in the former book. The 
Messrs. Appleton now issue a cheap paper- 
covered volume of Equality. 


A COSMOPOLITAN COMEDY. By 
Anna Roseson Brown, D. AppLeTon anv 
Company. So slight is the story that one 
is tempted to call a very large pear-shaped 
pearl which figures in it the chief character. 
The tale is very lightly sketched and improb- 
able, but it makes pleasant reading for an idle 
hour. 


DROSS. By Henry Seton Merrtman. 
Hersert S. Stone & Company. This 
English author, whose audience is widening 
every day, has the ability to interest his read- 
ers at the outset. In Mr. Merriman’s latest 
book the reader is invited to contemplate the 
emotions of Paris when she is rejoicing in 
the year 1869 under a glorious sky in the 
centenary of the birth of the First Napoleon, 
‘the greatest mushroom,”’ the author says, 
‘*that ever sprang to life in the hot-bed of 
internecine strife,’ Dross holds the atten. 
tion from cover to cover. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. By 
Dr. Atrrev Wactace (Dopp, Meap & Co.), 
a study of the present century in its relations 
to science, industries and inventions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Japan in Transition, by Stafford Ransome : 
Harper & Bros. 

The Strange Story of Hester Wynne, by 
G. Colmore : D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Nikola’s Experiment, by Guy Booth- 
by: D. Appleton & Co. 

No. 5 John Street, by Richard Whiteing : 
The Century Co. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 26 24 AUG., 1899 


Vn does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


i ae pattern for this week is of a lace 

coat which can be made of heavy 
lace, without a lining, and worn 
over a silk shirt, or can be of thin lace made 
over silk, with front and collar made to 
match. These coats are very useful and ef- 
fective made over white and worn with dif- 
ferent silk or chiffon skirts. The pattern 
consists of the following pieces: Jacket front 
and back, jacket collar, side form, under-arm 
form, upper part of sleeve, under part of 
sleeve, fuil front, lining for front, jabot, col- 
lar, crushed collar. 


MATERIALS 


4 I \His coat is especially pretty in lace, 
guipure, lierre or appliqué being the 
most suitable ; but there are many 

kinds of piece lace which would look well. 
The coat could also be made of brocade or 
figured silk. Of lace you would require seven 
yards, of lining silk six yards, of chiffon for 
front jabot and collar three yards, of brocade 
the same quantity as silk, unless it were 
wider, 


MIDSEASON GOWNS 
WHICH MAY BE WORN IN WINTER 


C= de chine will be worn as much as 


ever this autumn; in fact, all the 

clinging materials will be en evidence 
for house gowns. A pretty model for one’s 
day at home is made with a five-gored gray 
silk underskirt, finished at the bottom with 
fine narrow ruffles of gray crépe de chine, 
piped wich yellow and light blue crépe de 
chine—a tiny fold of each. Over the under- 
skirt, entirely covering the silk, is a pointed 
overskirt of the crépe, finished with a deep 
hem, above which 1s set a four-inch insertion 
of gray lace, piped on either side, with yellow 
and blue crépe like the ruffles. The bodice 
is made with a boléro of the gray lace, full 
front of crépe embroidery in a small design, 
with yellow and blue. Sleeves plain, with 
lace ruffles, and tops embroidered like the 
front. Collar and belt of alternate folds of 
yellow and blue crépe de chine. 

Another effective house gown, especially 
at present when white is so popular, and 
which could also be worn during the winter, 
is made of fine white barége or voile, The 
foundation skirt is of silk, finished with a 
flounce of barége; over this is a long overdress 
slightly shorter on the sides, and edged with 
an application of irregular, heavy lace insertion, 
which comes in such pretty patterns at present, 
resembling guipure, From under the largest 
open space in the insertion the barége is cut, 
and black net inserted in its place—this 
trimming is extremely effective. The bod- 
ice is décollete and fastens on the left side. 
The décolletage is edged with the insertion 
treated in the same manner as that on the 
skirt, except the net is laid right over the 
barége instead of it being cut out first. In 
the front and back there 1s a double row of 
insertion which forms a pointed pattern. The 
sleeves come only to the elbow, below which to 
the wrist are tight-fitting sleeves of lierre lace, 
The yoke and collar are of the same lace, 
lined or not, as you like. On the left side, 
where the gown fastens is a chou and jabot 
of pale yellow and mauve chiffon. Belt of 
the same. This gown can be worn without 
the yoke and collar, and can have several 
knots and jabots of different colors, which 
make it even more usefvl. 

The first thing one needs on the return 
to town, when most of one’s gowns are rather 
shabby, and before one has quite decided on 
the winter wardrobe, is a simple tailor gown 
of the ever useful coat and skirt model. If 
you cannot afford a tailor for the whole suit, 
have the skirt made at home, or by the little 
dressmaker, choosing a simple model and get- 
ting a good pattern, when if well pressed and 
stitched, it will look very well. No. 4, 
published in Vogue, is still good style, or the 
three-piece model, No. 10, published as a bi- 


cycle skirt, fastening it at the back, and cut- 
ting the seam slightly less bias, to give a little 
fullness at the back, as it is doub*ful if the flat 
backs will remain good style all winter. Strap 
the seams. The jacket should be made by a 
tailor. Model No. 9 would be pretty strapped 
to match the skirt, or, if you prefer an Eton, 
Model No. 17, published 22 June. 

A smooth-faced cloth is the best material, 
For this suit have several shirts, in different 
weights of cloth and silk, Pattern No. 8, 
made in fine French flannel in a pretty shade 
of dull green embroidered on the front with a 
small design in gold thread, worn with a suit 
of brown or tan would be pretty, also Model 
5812 Vogue, 10 August—of snuff-colored 
cloth trimmed with écru lace and a tucked 
white cloth collar yoke and front. Model 








For the décollete bodice, model 5753, using 
the jetted lace as passementerie, and the neck, 
over the sleeves and down the front. With 
a knot of velvet or chiffon of a becoming 
shade on the left shoulder. Above the trim- 
ming in front have a few folds of shirred 
white tulle. If your arms are thin have black 
jetted lace sleeves; if not, several tiny puffs 
made of small black net, knife-plaited. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


ENTREES 


Amon Pattizs.—Skin and bone a nice 
piece of salmon; chop the flesh well and 
season it highly with grated nutmeg, 

cayenne pepper, salt and pepper, put in a small 
piece of butter, and the beaten yolk of one egg. 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 26, LACE COAT 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 26 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


5846 in the same number is also a pretty 
model for a cloth gown. 

One black gown is necessary for every 
woman’s wardrobe, be she maid or matron. 
More than ever is it useful if she cannot af- 
ford a carriage for every little dinner to which 
she is asked. Here again we should advise 
créve de chine embroidery with black silk 
dots or a small figure. Two bodices are, of 
course, necessary. Model 5844, Vogue, 10 
Aug., using handsome jetted lace or fine 
black silk passementerie where the lace is on 
the gown, would be pretty for the high 
bodice. Have collar yoke and front of very 
finely tucked white chiffon; on the left side 
wear a knot of three shades of orange velvet. 


- 


Take some pattie tins, line them with puff paste 
and fill them with tke salmon; cover with 
pastry; trim, moisten the edges and pinch 
them together, Bake a light brown. 


Curriep Sarpines.—These are nice for 
luncheon. Mix a teaspoonful of sugar with 
one of curry powder, a teacupful of cream and 
a little lemon juice; stir until very hot. Put 
in the sardines, and when heated through 
take out, lay on thin slices of toast, pour over 
the sauce, garnish with a ring of rice and 
serve hot. 


SwEETBREADS IN SHELLs,—Take a dozen 
lambs’ sweetbreads, boil until tender, take 
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out, saving the water; when cold cut into 
imall pieces and mix with one-third their 
quantity of cooked mushrooms, also cut 
small. Put a little bechamel sauce into a 
saucepan, allow it to reduce, mixing it slowly 
with the water the sweetbreads were cooked 
in, making a brown sauce. When it thickens 
and coats the spoon add the mushrooms and 
sweetbreads and take off the fire. Take 
some large table shells, fill with the mixture, 
even off the top, sprinkle with grated bread- 
crumbs, pour a cablespoonful of warmed butter 
over each and bake until brown in a quick 
oven. 


Ham Croquettes.—Take half a pound of 
boiled ham, chop very fine, and mix with an 
equal quantity of mashed potatoes two hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped, seasoning to taste, and a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley; stir in the 
yolk of a raw eggbeaten. Flour the hands 
and make the mixture into small balls. Have 
a pan full of boiling fat, drop in the croquettes 
and fry an equal brown all over. 


Peas 1n Racout A LA ViENnnoisE.—Take 
one quart of freshly gathered peas, shell them 
and put them into boiling water seasoned 
with a little salt, also a tiny bit of soda, and 
two or three sprigs of mint tied in a muslin 
bag ; bring to the boil, then simmer the peas 
till tender, and when they are cooked drain 
them and remove the mint, and mix with the 
peas two ounces of melted butter, a dust of 
castor sugar, a dozen button mushrooms, and 
the breast of a chicken cut up into small dice 
pieces about the size of the peas, mix these 
altogether. Heat the dish in which they are 
to be served, pour on it some sauce prepared 
as below, then turn the peas out on to it and 
serve at once for a second course dish or as an 
entrée for dinner or luncheon. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape, 
No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 
No. § April 6 Blouse Silk Waist, 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 
No. 9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 
No, 10 May 11 Golf Skirt, 
No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 
No, 14 June’ 1 Three Stock Collars, 
No. 1§june 8 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 June 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 
No 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No.2t July 20 Three Corset Covers. 
No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 
No. 2§ Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 
No, 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat. 

THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 27 Aug. 31 Chemise and Drawers. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vegus Fieee We. ; ...00devliccss oe 
Published. c.cs'se si tebeds ss. 58Q.. 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page lil) 

Fig. 5839—Princesse gown of beige tucked 
and inserted with guipure. Sleeves, epaulets, 
coilar and flounce on underskirt of guipure. 
Corded yoke and collar of turquoise blue vel- 
vet. 
Fig. 5845—Afternoon gown of mousseline 
de soie, painted with roses and leaves in deli- 
cate shades of pink and green. Hat of white 
straw, trimmed with pink roses and black 
velvet. This gown can also be made of 
printed organdie, as painted gowns are beyond 
the purse of most women. 

Fig. 5850—Autumn gown of white serge, 
braided with three widths of black mohair 
braid. Sailor hat. Knot of white lawn, 
fastened with black buckle, 

Fig. 5854—Gown of accordion-plaited 
black chiffon, with yoke of fine guipure. 
Parasol of black and white taffeta. Poke 
bonnet of white straw, trimmed with yellow 
roses and black velvet. This gown is adapted 
to athin woman, as accordion-plaiting is not 
usually becoming to a stout figure, especia!ly 
for a bodice. 

Fig. 5864—Lace coat with front of pale 
blue silk, braided with silver. Skirt of pale 
blue chiffon, matching the front in color. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FITNESS AND COMFORT OF WHITE GOWNS 


“1 modishness of white frocks, ac- 
cording to the experiences of a large 
number of the limited-income con- 

tingent this summer, is proving a boon from 

the laundry-bill point of view, which is an 
important item for women when they are 
away from home. In the first place, white 
gowns do not soil very much more than col- 
ored lawns; and in the second place, the 
owner can usually wear them on their return 
from the laundress’s hands, which is not al- 

ways the case when the gown isa pink or a 

blue, a mauve or a green. Altogether, the 

wearing of white forenoons and afternoons 
has convinced many who had contrary opin- 


ions that white gowns are the most economi- 
cal and by far the most becoming. 

There assuredly is no prettier way to dress 
children in summer, both boys and girls from 
the age of three to twelve, than in white for 
the afternoon. For the forenoon beige and 
écru tones in linens and batistes are the most 
desirable ; and, in tact, what can be smarter 
or more befitting for simplicity gently bred 
little folk ? There is never a summer when 
either white or écru are out of fashion, nor a 
time or place when they are not in the very 
best of taste. How it would simplify a 
mother’s task of preparing the family ward- 
robe for the summer exodus, and materially 
lessen her expenditure, if she took the view 
of having but these two sets of dresses or suits 
for her girls and boys, varied by heavy weight 
and light weight, according to the purposes 
for which they were destined. 

Stout and heavy linens or drills both girls 
and boys need for hard usage in their country 
sports and out-of-door recreations. It is a 
cruel tax on any child not to furnish at all 
times suitable clothes for his or her gambols 
and games, To play in laces and frills is a 
yoke of torture to any sensitive child, who 
feels that an account must be rendered ‘if a 
mishap overtakes the delicate garment worn. 


FOR QUIET FORENOONS 


On quiet forenoons when perhaps the heat 
forbids violent exercise, the dress should corre- 
spond by being of lighter weight, Then a 
paler écru is appropriately cool and pretty. 
If trimmed with a touch of white all the 
better. A little girl’s écru lawn frock may 
have a white belt let in and a white border to 
the shoulder collar. Boys with thin Nankin- 
colored linens may have white sailor collars 
attached, and both the boy and girl may wear 
white hats, the boy’s a round white sailor, 
the girl’s a shirred lawn capeline, or garden- 
hat, both in contrast totheir play-hats, which 
should be of strong coarse straw braids that 
will stand both rain and sun, and the general 
knocking about a child’s hat is bound to 
receive when there is no restraint enforced. 


AFTERNOON SUITS FOR CHILDREN 


Smart afternoon suits for boys are of white 
linen duck, the knee breeches showing half 
the leg bare with white hose and black boots. 
Round white sailor hats to match the naval 
character of the suit are worn, and it is 
noticeable that colored embroideries repre- 
senting naval insignia are left off, any em- 
broidery that appears being in white. The 
main feature striven for is not to dress boys 
up like dolls, but to keep them immaculate 
and simple when their afternoon dress hours 
come round. This instills a manly fitness 
into a boy’s mind which leads up to good 
habits, Likewise little girls are not over- 
laden with finery. When parents make 
their helpless children represent their own 
vanity and foolish expenditure, they cut a 
poor figure in the eyes of better bred people. 
Plenty of well-made clothes of good materials 
supplied without any extravagant nonsense 
attached, would in many cases leave a margin 
for more competent and superior women to 
be paid as nurses, and nursery governesses — 
an inestimable advantage and benefit to 
every child, but which unfortunately is much 
less thought of than how to dress them 
juxuriously. 


A FORENOON GOWN OF PERSIAN COTTON AND 
TURKEY RED 


Among the multitude of forenoon gowns 
which one encounters on hotel piazzas, or 
driving about the village streets, where the 
feminine world always find some good excuse 
to run among the shops, and drop in at the 
post-office, or later at Casino, there is little 
change or novelty from the models so freuently 
given here and discussed. One is led into 
a special stream of admiration over the happy 
selection some women have made, insomuch 
that the model seemed to have Leen purposely 
made for them. 

An instance of a thoroughly good choice is 
recalled, one of those fine cottons in Persian 
coloring and design, made up in such a French 
way, with an equally fine red cotton of solid 
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THE ** ROYAL” STOCK 


PRICE, $1.75 


MEN'S SHIRTS FOR NEGLIGEE AND FULL DRESS WEAR TO ORDER FROM IMPORTED 
PRICES FROM $3.50 


FABRICS. 


Budd: 
(Hadison Square, West 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


OF MEN’S DRESS EFFECTS 
THE “ROYAL” STOCK 


AS SHOWN IN THE CUT, IS A NEW CONCEIT IN LADY’S NECK DRESS 


color, warm ard rich in tone. ‘The lower 
part of the skirt was ared Spanish flounce 
consisting of five rows of double red batiste 
separated by a black silk hemstitching, the 
silk very coarse and prominent between these 
double bands, which measured almost two 
inches in width, The under skirt was of the 
same red with a nine-inch plissé flounce for 
its bottom trimming. This flounce at the 
knee met the close-fitting Persian cotton 
upper skirt, and had for its heading a shell 
plait.ng of the red material. A round bodice, 
matching the upper skirt, belted with the 
same, produced the effect of a Princesse, and 
was especially becoming to the wearer’s round 
full figure. This red batiste was again intro- 
duced in a very chic collar which covered the 
shoulders and gave them width across. There 
were no seams, a circular collar, but straight 
across the back, drooping over the tops of the 
sleeves and there split into two square lapels. 
In front, the fronts of collar met, then dropped 
into the belt like two straps, and fell below 
into longer square finished lapels. The same 
trimming effect was carried out on this collar 
as on the flounce of skirt—that is, with black 
silk hemstitching, somewhat less wide, and 
the bands of double batiste not over half an 
inch in width. One who has not seen how 
effective and novel this trimming was, can 
form no adequate idea of it. Such a gown 
will last two seasons without being sent to the 
cleaners, all that is needed being a pressing 
now and then, if the proper care is given it— 
that is, if hung up immediately after taking it 
off, the skirt on one hanger, the bodice on an- 
other. A handsome Turkish gold clasp set with 
small turquoises in design, fastened the belt 
very prettily, and the high collar, which was 
also of hemstitched red batiste, with a narrow 
Valenciennes lace collar turning over, was 
held in place in front by a match brooch—a 
round affair, also studded with turquoises. 
Sleeves, long and plain, of the Persian cotton, 
the wrist flare lined red. On a cool day such 
a gown will take the place of a foulard, and 
look fully as smart at quite half the expense. 
No difficulty stands in the way of duplicating 
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this model. Batiste of any other color than 
red will look well provided the Oriental colors 
of the cloth demand it. The hemstitching 
may be successfully done at any sewing-ma- 
chine shop noted for that kind of faricy work, 
thus affording a chance to good house-dress- 
maker to turn out a very smart frock. 


PINK CHAMBRAY COSTUME 


This chambray was pink, a linen mixture 
fine and lovely to look upon. Its underskirt 
had a flounce of that open white lawn em- 
broidery called 4-jour, with large holes mak- 
ing it so transparent. Nothing has been 
more used this season. There was an over- 
skirt, which had an insertion of the same 
a jour work not quite two inches wide, be- 
tween the hem and the overskirt itself. The 
two skirts when worn were very harmonious 
in trimming and line. 

A round plain pink chambray bodice in re- 
ality serving for lining to a sleeveless bodice of 
the open needlework, which was laid over it 
and mounted into a stock to match, through 
the open spaces of which were drawn four or 
five narrow black velvet ribbons ending in ro- 
settes both back and front with charming 
effect, trimming the neck so becomingly. 
Long pink sleeves close to the arm having 
transparent tops of the white embroidery, 
giving width to the shoulders and preventing 
that narrow contracted look which these 
sleeveless bodices usually give to every figure 
if at all slender. A black velvet belt was 
worn as might have been expected it would 
be, to preserve the harmony between the 
stock and itself, 


BEIGE BATISTE 


Another gown well suited to forenoon or 
informal afternoon occasions, was of beige 
batiste bought for a song when late summer 
sales at marked down prices offer such tempta- 
tions. It was trimmed altogether with nar- 
row Maltese lace, quite as much in demand as 
Valenciennes this season. On the bottom of 
the long underskirt was an accordion-plaited 
flounce of the batiste simply hemmed. A 
tunic overskirt split at the sides entirely 
bordered with rows of Maltese lace, each row 
finished with a flat bias band of batiste 
stitched on both sides This proved a very 
smart trimming indeed, graduating up intosthe 
belt-line on each division or split, There was a 
slightly gathered round waist, its entire guimpe 
consisting of row after row of Maltese lace, 
while the lower part was of finely tucked 
batiste. Inset shoulder tops to the sleeves 
matched this guimpe, while the rest of the 
sleeve was in fine cross tucking, very long 
wristed and mitten shaped, as so many of the 
dressy long sleeves are this summer. They 
require a little thumb-catch to hold them in 
place over the back of the hand, Blue taffeta 
was the note of color chosen for stock and 
belt, and both were laidin the finest of lin- 
gerie tucks stitched with white. Above the 
stock ran a broader line of mauve taffeta with 
good effect, while on the left side of bodice 
where the guimpe joined it was a smart bow 
of mauve and blue taffeta intermixed. A 
beige lace straw toque went admirably with 
this gown. A winding of white tulle about 
its brim with a shrouding of beige maline on 
top, and blue and mauve shaded fleurs de lis on 
the left. Smart as possible was this lovely 
gown and hat invested wi-h quite a French 
air. 

SMALL FLOWERS THE MODE 


Enormous giant flowers are no longer the 
chic thing, but what one would call a large 
specimen of rose or single flower has taken 
their place. Small flowers of many kinds 
and small cluster roses are decidedly the choice 
of the moment, Bis—so constantly referred 
to by milliners and dressmakers who import— 
is really but a pale shade of beige, the color 
of a baked biscuit. It pervades everything 
we wear—laces, straw hats, gloves, tulle 
toques and such dress fabrics as linons, mousse- 
line de soie, crépes de chine, batistes and dress 
nets. Introducing narrow black velvet with 
paste buckles slipped on, makes charming 
fronts to a gown from neck to hem, with 
loops at the bottom for finish. 

Directoire hats mark the latest creation in 
millinery, The back of brim curves in- 
wardly, but the front, when not bent down 
in the middle front, keeps a perfect half circle, 


Scarfs of tulle are prettiest when passed around 
the hat crown and brought round to tie on 
the left side. Clusters of roses or hydrangeas 
look so well resting on the brim on the left, 
balancing the bow under the left ear. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY OF OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

[Note. Our Animal Protective League, though 
not so limited, has for its special object the education 
of children in the care and kind treatment of animals. 
Mrs. Myles Standish, President; Mr. Henry W. 
Monroe, Treasurer. Mrs. Josephine Redding, Di- 
rector: Vogue Auxiliary, Membership dues $1. 
Correspondence invited. Address Vogue Auxiliary 
O. A. P. L., Mrs. Josephine Redding, Director, 3 
West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. The sole 
function of Vogue 1n behalf of the O. A. P. L. is to 
supply an opportunity to persons interested in animal 
welfare to express their views and relate their experi- 
ence to a large audience, Therefore statements 
made in signed communications should be regarded 
as those of the writer,and not necessarily those of 
Vogue. ] 


THE BUISSON TREATMENT 


(; - was my delight at reading in a re- 


cent issue of the Evening Post Mrs. 

Caroline Earle White's letter on the 
subject of the Buisson treatment for hydro- 
phobia. The Post having fallen into the 
error of saying that this simple, inexpensive 
and effective cure had been tried but once in 
this country, Mrs. White—who as president 
of the Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 
has been in a position to acquire much infor- 
mation bearing on animals—cited several in- 
stances of hydrophobia by the Buisson method, 
the'most notable cure of which was the case of 
a boy a few years ago in the Roman Catholic 
Protectory at Arlington, N. J. 

The little patient had been bitten by a dog, 
and when he became very ill with every symp- 
tom of true hydrophobia, Father Curran, the 
priest in charge, who had heard of the Buis- 
son cure, improvised a vapor bath into which 
he placed his patient, at the same time admin- 
istering to him a sweating medicine to induce 
copious perspiration, In ten minutes the 
pains left the child and by the time the bath 
was finished he was thoroughly cured. Mrs. 
White also states that at the solicitation of 
her society the Hohnemann Hospital in Phila- 
delphia has tried the Buisson treatment twice 


“recently—once as a preventive, once as a 


cure. According to the same authority there 
is a Buisson institute in Chicago for the giving 
of the baths, one in London and between 
twenty and thirty of them in India 

I am glad to be able to submit to Vogue 
readers this testimony as to the efficacy of the 
Buisson method of treating the results of 
dog bites, as there is a disposition in some 
quarters to ignore the claims of this remedy, 
As any one may readily understand, if the 
public could be persuaded that by taking what 
in common parlance is known as a sweat 
bath it could save itself from any possibility of 
hydrophobia. An enormous amount of misery, 
time and money would be saved to individu- 
als every year, So much undue prominence 
has been given during the last few years to the 
subject of hydrophobia—real and alleged— 
that the public have become hysterical about 
the bite of a dog, and terror often seizes a 
person who receives a mere scratch from a 
perfectly sane dog. If instead of rushing off 
to have the wound cauterized and waiting in 
suspense for developments, the victims of 
much fright and little dog bite could be made 
to believe the truth in regard to an infallible, 
cheap and easily procurable remedy that the 
hydrophobia delusion would speedily be sent to 
the limbo of the witchcraft and other crazes. 


A USEFUL DUMMY HORSE 


At the headquarters of Our Animal Pro 


tective League is a toy horse about three feet | 


high, which is used as an object-lesson in the 
art of proper harnessing. The League being 
educational in intent, makes its appeals es- 
pecially to children, and it is meeting with 
great success among the city boys who are be- 
coming active agents around New York streets 
in easing the conditions of horse life in the 
metropolis. The dummy horse referred to is 
an object of perennial interest to the boys, irs 
trappings affording them opportunity for ad 

justment and readjustment. Sometimes they 
bring in companions and pass on to them the 
knowledge they have been taught. One of 





the League workers tells of a unique experience 
which befeli here in forming a chapter com- 
posed of ten boys who had become interested 
in the League’s work. No one of these hada 
building or a room or any other under-cover 
place at his disposal, and, nothing daunted, the 
League official met the prospective club outside 
of Central Park, where, forming a semi-circle 
about her, the boys proceeded, under direction, 
to elect officers, and otherwise constitute 
themselves a chapter. This was only one of 
many expedients devised to meet exigencies of 
boy life among the lowly. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the enthusiasm of the boys for the work 
of animal protection when the lines of proced- 
ure are pointed out to them. Already many 
of the little fellows have put an end to acts of 
cruelty on the highway by expostulating with 
the drivers and dsplaying their badges when 
‘* What business is it of yours ?”’ is demanded 
of them. 


AN INSTANCE OF THOUGHTFULNESS 


Walking through an up. town street I saw 
a half-grown boy standing in the walk 
holding a horse attached to a wagon by the 
saddle instead of, as is customary, by the 
bit. This of course left the horse’s head 
free and he now and again shook it to 
free himself from flies, The point of contact 
was in every way so much easier for the horse 
that I commented upon it to the boy, who in- 
formed me that he was doing ‘as he was 
bid’? The owner of the horse appearing 
upon the scene, I asked him if it was his 
custom to order his horse thus held, and he 
answered in the affirmative, and to the 
further effect that he had always found the 
restraint sufficient to detainthe horse. I wish 
some other place than the bit could be selected 
for horse- holding, as this office is more often 
than not turned over tosmall boys who drag 
on the bridle, thereby pulling the horse's 
mouth and keeping its head in a fixed posi- 
tion. If any of Vogue readers can suggest a 
more considerate way of holding a horse than 
by having a boy drag on its bit I shall be 
very glad to have the idea for publication. 

Josephine Redding. 
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tion from the cares of state. To-day 

I have been drifting along the Upper 
Thames, which presents delightful bits of 
rustic scenery. Iam stopping with some 
people for the **weekend,’’ as the middle 
classes say, and I have had invitations far into 
August when the shooting begins. One 
thing which I admire above all others in our 
English cousins is their system of domestic 
The servants are perfect, but still 
I realize 


Gon fro one wants an absolute relaxa- 


service. 
even here there is much complaint. 























how difficult it will be for me when I return 
to America to grapple with this question. 

Unfortunately among my new possessions is 
one of those great Newport houses —called 
cottages by some perversity of exaggeration 
which never allows us to give the right name 
to an object at home—and it is absolutely a 
white elephant on my hands. It is not an 
enormous place, but much too large for me. I 
may let it, as I do not think I could bring 
myself to live in it; it would seem ridiculous, 
and besides I prefer the Hudson asa place for 
steady residence and I cannot get myself to 
abandon my own country home, but I shall 
probably try the practical side of the doctrine 
of expansion. I may use the Newport place 
for a month, just as I shall a rough little 
mountain lodge, a dozen miles from Lenox. 
There will be much to alter in these houses, 
and this will be a pleasant occupation. A few 
of the great country places in England seem 
so vast that our own are but dwarfs in com- 
parison. They offer facilities for entertain- 
ing on a vast scale and they are more than 
country hotels, as one woman once contemp- 
tuously remarked of a certain country house 
in America, where as a result of the careless- 
ness of servants and peculiar ideas of the 
host, the house did certainly bear a family 
resemblance to that species of inn—too 
frequently the most uncomfortable which can 
be imagined. 

But I am discursive to-day. It is of mat- 
ters in general that I should like to have a 
word. I think I have already said something 
about dress. I have found all over England 
a tendency toward the abolition of ceremony ; 
men go into flannels and straws early in the 
season, and I hear that at Ascot there was 
some commotion because a lesser royalty, who 
has the reputation of dressing well, appeared 
in the inclosure with a straw hat. The top 
hat is the bulwark of the Briton’s respecta- 
bility. The middle classes will wear any 
kind of clothes, but the top hat is essential 
to the ‘‘genteel.”” The American is the 
person who amuses me most—by the Ameri- 
can I do not mean our sensible countrymen, 
but the individual who comes over here and 
becomes wildly enthusiastic and most uncom- 
promisingly British. There was a time when 
I looked with horror on the person who would 
parade his nationality and make himself con- 
spicuous ; but even this vulgar soul is delight- 
ful when you contrast him with the man from 
the states who is mastering the very broad A, 
and who in the depths of midsummer is 
struggling and perspiring under the great 
shadow of atop hat. I saw one man on the 
ship put this last touch to his costume when 
the vessel had passed the Needles. 

I find with well dressed people very little 
difference. In Paris, it is true, they try to 
be very English, and they always fail at the last 
moment. There is something in the cut of 
their beard, or the arrangement of their tie, 
or the set of their hat, which is unmistakably 
of the Boulevard. But there are few more 
fascinating shops than the Carnival de Venise, 
and even the staid places in London, where 
the very air of shop is disguised, and where 
you can find some wonderful things, there is 
not much, after all, that you cannot find in 
Paris. There are now a few shops in New 
York where you have an excellent assort- 
ment. We sometimes run a bit to fads and 
little outre styles, but an American seems 
able to wear them. 

The cheap English shops are absolute 
chambers of horrors, and the many Ameri- 
cans who insist upon having their clothes 





